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ON TOUR THROUGH SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


BY 
HENDRIK KRAEMER 


Pakistan 


The first country I set foot in was Pakistan, which interested me 
greatly on account of the particular relation in which I have stood for 
more than thirty years to the world of Islam. It will be recalled that, 
contrary to the expectations and the wishes of many Europeans and 
Indians well acquainted with the Indian situation, Pakistan in 1947 
emerged as an independent, sovereign Moslem State. The Moslem 
League, meeting in Lahore in 1940, had passed a Resolution for the 
establishment of such a State, thereby shattering the hopes of the Indian 
nationalist leaders for a united India. With its eighty million people, 
Pakistan is from the population standpoint the largest Moslem State in 
the world. Mr. Jinnah, its first President, has been rightly called its 
architect. He called for the establishment of this separate Moslem 
State within India, on the grounds that the Moslems of India were in 
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religion, in culture, in their whole way of life a special nation, entirely 
set apart from the Hindu nation. Yet it is striking to note that in the 
first Constituent Assembly of August 10, 1947, when Mr. Jinnah was 
elected President and the new State officially inaugurated, hardly a word 
was said regarding religion. The main speakers, Mr. Jinnah and 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, said that the State would stand for justice, fair 
play, liberty and equality. 

I refer to these facts because it was of tremendous interest to me to 
see how Pakistan was going to achieve her object of being at one and 
the same time a modern and a fully Islamic State. What I found was 
confusion concerning the issue. In March 1949, the Government published 
a set of “Objectives” for the Constitution, and set up a Basic Principles 
Committee to investigate the matter. It is clear from the remarks of 
the Prime Minister on that occasion in what a dilemma modern Moslem 
statesmen find themselves when called upon to be both fully modern 
and fully Moslem. He declared that sovereignty over the whole universe 
was the perquisite of Allah, and that therefore all authority was a sacred 
trust for the service of men and the avoidance of tyranny and self- 
seeking. This Divine authority was delegated to the people, which, 
though exercising it through duly-chosen representatives, remained the 
real repository of power and authority. A Government founded on 
Islam did not involve theocratic rule, because government by a class 
of priests was foreign to Islam, and it was mischievous propaganda to 
use the words in connection with Pakistan’s pattern of government. 
The State’s guiding principles were democracy, freedom, equality, 
tolerance and social justice, as enunciated by Islam. Minorities need 
have no fear, for Islam had a great record of tolerance; Moslems 
would be enabled to order their lives, individually and collectively, in 
accordance with the teachings of the Koran and of Sunna (tradition). 
The State was not, however, a mere neutral observer ; its duty was to 
create conditions conducive to a truly Islamic society, for Moslems 
had their own way of life and code of conduct. He especially emphasised 
the value of tolerance by saying that all power must be used in accord- 
ance with the ethical standards laid down by prophets of different 
religions. It was this tolerance which was envisaged by Islam, in whose 
midst no minority lived on sufferance, for all were respected and given 
every opportunity of developing their own thought and culture. 

Just at the time when I was in Pakistan, one of the chief newspapers 
published a statement by thirty-one leaders of various schools of Moslem 
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thought in Pakistan, in which it was stated that the recommendations 
of the Basic Principles Committee and the Committee on Fundamental 
Rights of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly were not in accordance 
with the principles of Islam. The leading figures in the present Govern- 
ment are, it is clear, modernised Moslems who close their eyes to the 
fact that so long as the Koran and Sunna are legalistically invoked as the 
bases of the life of the State any attempt to construct a modern demo- 
cratic State can be made only on a foundation of mediaeval principles 
and patterns. From conversations I had with leading Moslems on 
this point, I learned once more, as I had often done in the past, that 
they stubbornly overlook this essential fact, and escape into the assertion 
of general principles, which are labelled Islamic but are really the product 
of secularised Western political thought. The most pathetic feature in 
the whole situation is that they extol Islam without having any real 
religious attachment to it. There is no realisation that to mould a 
State on an Islamic basis presupposes a religious and moral revival, 
and that it cannot be done by enunciating principles which spring from 
the head instead of the heart. There is a great deal of opportunism 
under an overall Islamic framework. 

I had scarcely been an hour on Pakistan soil when I was confronted 
with the refugee problem which has come upon that country as a result 
of the political schism between India and Pakistan. Karachi is full of 
refugee camps, and hardly anybody is helping their inmates in any way. 
There is a Social Service Committee in Karachi which is trying to do 
something about it, but it is seventy-five per cent non-Pakistani and 
non-Moslem. The sense of social responsibility seems to be still very 
much underdeveloped in Pakistan. Thousands of the refugees (seven 
million in all) have already returned to India, deeply shaken in their 
faith in Islamic solidarity and patriotism. 

On the other hand, it must be said that, although the administrative 
machinery of the country is revolving very haltingly on account of the 
lack of trained personnel and administrative ability, it is amazing that 
it should be revolving at all, the more so since Pakistan, when she 
became an independent State, had to start absolutely from scratch. 
India began under far more favourable circumstances, as she inherited 
from the British Raj a well-run administrative machinery and a consider- 
able proportion of Indian Civil Servants, with a long training and 
experience in dealing with public affairs. 

At the present moment, the position of Christianity as regards 
religious liberty is not giving grounds for any immediate anxiety. 
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Opinions, however, vary and many are expressing grave uneasiness as 
to the future. For the time being, the educational, medical and welfare 
work done by missionary agencies is continuing fairly peaceably, and 
is valued for its high standards. I was assured from many quarters that 
since the Partition there have been far more inquirers into and converts 
to Christianity than ever before. There is, of course, some discrimin- 
ation against Christians, which gives rise to some uncertainty, but in 
general the Government seems to be maintaining its stand for religious 
liberty. The real problem seems to be the Church itself. It must be 
borne in mind that the Christians in this Moslem country come mainly 
from among the low-caste Hindus. Only five per cent are literate, and 
there is no noticeable enthusiasm among the literate Christians for 
doing anything about this deplorable condition in a Church which is 
supposed to bear intelligent witness to the Christian faith in a Moslem 
land. The general complaint from the missionary side is that the Church 
is not ready to receive the Moslem converts in such a way that they 
find a new spiritual home there. I therefore very strongly urged the 
point that a Church in a Moslem country has to be profoundly aware 
of Islam’s special claim on Christian charity, arising both from the 
special relation in which Islam stands, through its origins, to Christianity, 
and from the many unfortunate experiences it has had of the Christian 
world. There is a tendency to see the Moslem first and foremost as a 
narrow-minded fanatic, who feels himself to be in religious respects 
superior to everyone else. The very thing asked of a Church in a com- 
pletely Moslem environment is that it should labour to overcome this 
natural inclination, and regard the Moslem as primarily a man, a man 
for whom Christ died. All over the world the Church is criticised for 
being introvert. If a Church in a Moslem environment is introvert and 
has a defence complex and an inferiority complex, it finds itself in a 
very dangerous position. The main service Western missions can render 
the churches in Pakistan at this time is that of constantly reminding 
them that it is the indigenous Church itself which is called upon to 
evangelise Pakistan, and that therefore the main instruments for that 
purpose are not the missionaries and mission institutions, however 
important their work may be, but first and last the evangelising Church, 
which is a living community. There, it seems to me, we have the crux 
of the missionary situation in Pakistan. 

From many conversations which I had, I received the impression 
that the World Council and what it stands for are still very little known 
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in Pakistan. The missionaries of various societies have a strong sense 
of Christian unity, but the oneness of the Church as a Divine command 
is not really grasped. When I spoke of the Ecumenical Movement, its 
aspirations and tasks, I noticed a great eagerness to listen, but I had at 
the same time the feeling that my message was in many respects entirely 
new. It is certainly true that the United Church of North India exists, 
with Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Methodists living side by 
side within it under a federated constitution, but it represents only a 
kind of organisational unity at the top. Apart from some minor 
changes, all the participating churches seem to have remained exactly 
where they were before. There is no real spiritual integration or tran- 
sition to a deeper dimension, and no transformation by cross-fertilisation. 
There is great readiness in Pakistan to get in closer and continuous 
contact with the World Council, and I think it is of importance that 
every visitor to the Indian sub-continent should make a point of 
visiting Pakistan if it is at all possible, since a Church in a Moslem 
environment needs more than any other the recurring reminder that 
it is part of the Church Universal. 


India 


When you arrive suddenly in India from Pakistan — as I did, for I 
came by air from Lahore to Delhi — you have a sense of coming into 
a different world. Although Pakistan is still only groping her way 
towards becoming politically, socially and culturally an Islamic country, 
she gives the impression of being a single entity, because somehow, for 
the time being at any rate, men’s minds are to some extent fused by a 
kind of Moslem patriotism. After a few hours of India, you sense an 
atmosphere of disunity and confusion. The Congress Party, which led 
India triumphantly into her independence, no longer really sways the 
country as it did before it took upon itself the responsibility of govern- 
ment. India is, formally, a secular, democratic country, and the 
Government, or at any rate its best representatives, is honestly trying 
to live up to this ideal. The numerous vested interests, secular and 
religious, militate, however, against it, and among the vast masses living 
in terrible poverty it has no roots. After the arduous struggle for 
independence, which the population in general, accustomed to ascribe 
all their misery to foreign imperialism, expected very naturally to lead 
to some kind of paradise, India has entered upon a difficult period of 
drought, famine and flood. The conflict with Pakistan over Kashmir 
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is the reason, just as it is in Pakistan, why the major part of the Budget 
has to be devoted to military purposes. The huge economic, social and 
educational problems cannot, therefore, be tackled on any adequate 
scale. The Government is everywhere, with the possible exception of 
Mr. Nehru, severely criticised, because there is no real programme to 
inspire and unify the people. Among the lower classes, in town and 
village, one often meets people who are beginning to wonder whether 
the British Raj did not guarantee more justice and reliability, but these 
are mere moods, psychologically interesting but without political 
significance. The general attitude of the educated classes is better, 
though rather violently, expressed in the words of a professor with 
whom I talked about the present Indonesian situation : “we have,” he 
said, “a very bad Government, but it is better to be governed badly by 
yourself than better by foreigners.” It is worth noting that it is the 
educated classes, who regard government as their potential sphere of 
action, that judge their present rulers more or less favourably, whereas 
the peasant and working classes, who are merely affected by government, 
frequently look back with appreciation to the period before independence. 

Miss Takeda opens her article, ““What is in the Mind of Japanese 
Youth Today ?”!, with the following significant sentences : “It is very 
difficult to grasp the underlying reality of Asia today. If you look at 
the surface, it is all dynamic movement and flux, and no longer the 
changeless East, symbol of all that is ancient and static. And yet, if 
you observe it with care and patience, you see that there is something 
in Asian society and the Asian mind which is changeless.” These words 
convey very accurately the feeling that haunted me in regard to India 
when I was there. India has definitely set her face towards a new future. 
On many sides there is a feverish activity, a deep sense of newly-acquired 
dignity, a determination to implement the new freedom. She is conscious 
of playing an important rdéle in world affairs, which mainly accounts 
for the high place Pandit Nehru occupies in the public mind : he is, by 
his world reputation and great ability, the incarnation of this fact, 
and gives the nation a feeling of pride. On the other hand, there is an 
acute sense of frustration and uncertainty, because in facing the task 
of running the country efficiently many people are bringing a greater 
realism to their examination of what they themselves call the back- 
wardness of the country — the inefficiency and corruption in the 
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administration, the great lack of real civic sense and social responsibility. 
One of the sincerest friends of India, a man who devotes all his energy 
and ability to “uplifting” her and has the deepest sympathy with her in 
her present situation, recently made a very important comment in this 
respect. He expressed profound uneasiness over the fact that many of 
those who so stringently criticise the Government and recognise the 
backwardness of their country do not, when it comes to the point, 
raise a finger to find out ways of dealing with the situation — they 
merely leave it at that. 

Below the surface, a battle for the soul of India is going on. And 
it is, if I am not much mistaken, in this dimension that the greatest 
confusion reigns. Western ideas and principles have penetrated Indian 
life and thought. They provided the material that made the revolution 
possible. The effect of these Western ideas, principles and institutions, 
in the new period of independence cannot at present be forecast. But 
one thing is certain: they are at work in a very different situation, a 
situation of relative freedom of choice. Adjustment to Western thought 
and methods is inescapable, especially in the fields of economics and 
technics, and such an adjustment is, naturally, eagerly sought. How 
else could there be any hope of India’s solving her vast problems of 
famine, poverty, the backwardness of village life? Yet, just because things 
can happen in relative freedom in this new era of independence, the real 
battle is only beginning, the battle to decide how and to what extent 
the fundamental Western conception of life and the world shall encounter 
and coalesce with the authentic Indian attitude. All that went on in 
the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth centuries in this field 
represents a mere preliminary skirmish. In the new period, India will 
have to make up her mind whether she can really digest the conception 
of man and his responsible solidarity in community which is the true 
source of democracy, and at the same time cling to her genuinely Indian 
ideas on man governed by Karma and transmigration, or whether she 
must reassess her spiritual heritage more drastically than ever before. 
Much will depend on the educational policy which is developed. 
Radhakrishnan is the best-known of those writers who offer in their 
books a synthesis of the Hindu and Western views of life, and who, 
while maintaining the essential superiority and permanence of the 
Hindu one, seek at various points to reconcile the two. This, however, 
both to many interested Westerners and to many Indians, appears too 
smooth and easy. It does not appear that such attempts have been 
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through the fire, through a crisis in which the validity of Indian thought 
has been severely and frankly tested. The time for this fearless trial — 
not by foreigners, but by Indians themselves — has evidently not yet 
come, but it will come, or at least it should. 

On several occasions during my journey through South-East Asia I 
asked to meet various highly-educated Hindus or Buddhists. I always 
explained that my object was not in the least to hold a religious disput- 
ation. What I wanted was simply to expound what was now going on 
in the Christian churches as they sought to redefine their calling and 
responsibility in relation to the great political, social, economic and 
cultural problems of life today, on the basis of the Christian message 
as a message of world redemption ; and to ask how they, confronted 
with the same realities, conceived the organic relation to those realities 
of the Hindu or the Buddhist outlook. The result was always a long 
and interesting discussion, in which they gave able expositions of the 
main tenets of classical Hindu and Buddhist religious philosophy. But 
with only one exception, the issue I put before them was entirely ignored. 
So far as I could see, this was due to the following causes. First, there 
was no clear realisation that political, economic and social problems 
always involve fundamental issues on human dignity and the meaning 
and purpose of life. The whole realm was relegated to the pragmatic 
sphere, or dealt with according to liberal ideas. Second, it was assumed 
that the ultimate reality had no relevance to historical reality — which 
is, after all, a genuinely Indian idea. The need to relate them to one 
another was not felt to exist, which seems to me to prove the point 
made above, that authentic Indian thought has not yet reached the 
stage of self-questioning. The single exception was a very noted Bud- 
dhist, occupying a highly responsible Government post, and therefore 
daily harassed by the great problems inherent in State- and nation- 
building. He said quite frankly, ““There is no organic link whatever be- 
tween our fundamental Buddhist conception of life and the issues 
involved in a modern society.” 

I have selected this aspect of the many-sided Indian problem because 
it is against this background that I venture to offer some observations 
concerning the Church in India. 

As my main object was to have conferences and consultations with 
various groups of laymen exercising different professions, in order to 
bring it home to them that the impact of the Church upon the world 
can take place only through the life and witness of its members actually 
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in that world, I had very little opportunity of turning special attention 
to the life of the Church. I felt this to be a serious deficiency. Never- 
theless, my intensive contact with the lay members of various churches 
gave me certain insights worth passing on. So far as I was able to 
observe, most churches are in one stage or another of autonomy, i.e. 
have left behind the stage of missionary tutelage. A question which 
kept recurring to my mind was: In what way has the transition from 
tutelage to autonomy been carried through, and how has it been con- 
ceived by the indigenous Church itself? The answer I found was that 
it had been conceived mainly in an administrative connection, the 
channelling of authority and financial responsibility. The word 
“devolution,” which has been in use for some time, expresses this view 
rather well. In consequence of this conception, it would seem that 
from the Indian side the new autonomous status is seen mainly in the 
light of “carrying on” the running of church life, with this difference, 
that the carrying on is of course done in a more purely Indian setting 
as regards the allocation and execution of duties. Both sides of the 
picture seem to me to indicate a reprehensible missionary policy. In the 
past we made the great mistake of acting too long on the assumption 
that to produce self-governing churches a long process of education 
was necessary. Without intending it, this policy made it impossible for 
the indigenous churches to discover, at their own risk and responsibility, 
what it really means to be a Church, a community in subjection to 
Christ and His Spirit, called to fulfil His ministry in the world by its 
confession of faith, its special quality of life, and its witness. Our 
educative policy turned out what was mainly a religious institution, 
what the Germans call a Kirchentum. Notwithstanding the great good 
that has come out of it, the balance is one of immense though uninten- 
tional harm. Paralysis overtook the growth of genuine church-conscious- 
ness, and thereby the vital springs of the church’s whole being. Launch- 
ing upon self-government ought to have been first and foremost a 
spiritual act, in the sense of implanting in a church advancing towards 
autonomy the deep conviction that the real meaning of autonomy is not 
the taking-over of responsibility and leadership by Indians, but the 
entering-into of a new and direct relationship to Christ as Head of the 
Church, Who takes us into His service. In actual fact, the stress has 
fallen upon “devolution,” considered not as a spiritual but as a worldly 
act, although of course animated by spiritual intentions and hopes. 
The great opportunity of making good the serious mistake of the past 
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has, in most cases, been missed. This, it appears to me, is the basic 
weakness of many churches in India. There may be a strong institutional 
or denominational consciousness, and a very right and proper exultation 
in unity achieved, but the authentic awareness of being a church, in the 
sense referred to above, is not the motive force, the fundamental 
impulsion. I cannot help thinking that all the dangers and difficulties 
manifest in the Indian Church — the shortage of clergy, the inadequate 
grasp of the Christian faith, the scanty knowledge of the Bible, the 
tendency to live by the feeling of being a minority, the factious spirit 
so vigorously criticised — need to be combated not by exhortations to 
evangelism, however salutary and indispensable, nor by better-adapted 
machinery, however necessary, but by proclaiming, in season and out, 
what a real church is and should be, the instrument of Christ’s continuing 
ministry to the world. 

I make these observations not in a spirit of criticism, or unmindful 
of the many good things that can be said about the Church in India, 
but for the sake of a truer perspective. In my consultations with various 
lay groups, it was my experience that when they were confronted with 
this truer perspective it then became possible for them to take in more 
freely the heights and the depths touched by the Church — their own 
church included — and to recognise their essential place in the mani- 
festation of its life in the world. And that applies to the Church as a 
whole, its clergy, its responsible bodies and so on. 

Why I rate this aspect so high is that, by the course of events, the 
Church in India has been put in a position of superhuman, but inescap- 
able, responsibility. Everyone is agreed that in the India of today the 
Church and the Christians owe a particular service to that country 
and its people, in word and deed. This involves something more than 
what is generally understood by “evangelism.” Not, of course, that 
it should take the place of the direct missionary outreach of the Church 
and its members : it constitutes an indirect form of evangelism, with its 
roots in the prophetic and priestly function of the Church in relation 
to the world. At Bangkok, in December 1950, a penetrating analysis 
was given of the profound political, economic, social and spiritual 
struggle in which the peoples of Asia are involved today. It was also 
boldly asserted that the Christian Church must interpret the Christian 
message in the lands of Asia today, by word and deed, in a manner 
relevant to this situation, and thus to make its own contribution to the 
campaign for the liberation of the masses. In content and intention, 
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such a declaration is exceedingly valuable. There is, nevertheless, the 
danger that it will remain no more than the view of certain far-seeing 
individuals, who place upon the shoulders of the Church a responsibility 
of which most of its members continue unaware. When I was in India, 
I did not receive the impression that the churches had in any way 
realised they were the body to whom this declaration was addressed, or 
integrated it into their thought, utterances and actions. For India, it 
would mean that the churches on occasion spoke or acted publicly, not 
only when their particular interests were endangered, but when great 
spiritual and moral questions were at issue in the life of the whole 
country. It must be made manifest to the Indian world at large that 
the Christian Church is, in obedience to its Lord, profoundly concerned 
with the life of the nation, with its sufferings, hopes and temptations. 
In certain of the conferences I had with laymen it emerged clearly that 
such conscious thought on the basis of the Church’s prophetic and 
priestly function has hardly, if at all, begun. This is most understandable, 
since the churches are much preoccupied with their own problems, 
and it is not to be expected that they would, in a few short years crammed 
with new adjustments, have taken full cognisance of this matter. Yet 
it is necessary to point out, insistently and persistently, that the question 
exists, in order to avoid the danger that claims will be continually 
stated in the name of the Church, which will in fact remain claims 
and no more. 

To mention only one example, one burning problem in India’s 
present state is that of village reconstruction and education, which call 
first and foremost, apart from insight and knowledge, for sacrificial 
service and courageous experiment. One of the most powerful forms 
which witness could take in the present struggle of India and her masses 
would be the playing of a prominent part in this work by Christians, 
with the official and intelligent support of the Church. On the authority 
of men whose minds are very much open to this problem, one would 
be inclined to conclude that such witness by Christians is still very weak 
and isolated. The spirit of “carrying on” referred to above seems to 
blur all capacity for new vision. 

These reflections concern not only the Church in India but our 
whole missionary policy. My train of thought can perhaps be best 
summarised by reproducing the following notes on “An Indian Train- 
ing and Study Centre,” made after a long conversation with Bishop 
Newbigin, which contain some observations already stated. 
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The Church in India has, in the new situation in which it finds itself, 

to face a number of problems, old and new, of great magnitude. They 
are constantly talked about and discussed, but not dealt with effectively. 
I would mention the following: the confrontation with Hinduism and 
Indian culture (often expressed too exclusively in the word “‘syncretism”), 
and its theological and sociological implications ; the theological task in 
India, the necessity for the Indian churches and Indian Christianity to 
achieve a clear interpretation of what is meant by the prophetic and 
priestly commission of the Christian Church in the new social and political 
situation in a country where the arduous task of building a new State and 
a new nation has begun ; a new definition of the part the Church should 
take in the educational task in India ; the difficult fact for the Church in 
India that it is at the same time in the situation of the Early Church and 
in the modern situation of bewildering secularisation ot life and thought ; 
the need to give constant guidance towards developing in the lay member- 
ship of the churches the sense of Christian vocation and responsibility 
in the world. 

Everybody recognises these as being important problems, but the 
signs of a really concerted and resolute effort to deal with them are absent. 
They remain to a large extent programmes and aspirations, but are not 
tackled in a way constituting a real response to a real challenge. 

One of the main reasons is that the number of Indian Christians who 
see these problems, and have both the ability and the necessary require- 
ments — or some of them — to work with, are few and far between. 
Moreover, the few that there are so absorbed in other work that they can 
only occasionally give them their attention, time and energy. This is in 
itself most admirable, but it does not help in meeting the situation. 

What is needed is a centre for study, training and consultation, where 
a small number of men are permanently engaged in exploring these issues 
and in helping the churches to explore them. An example of the type of 
person I have in mind is a young student of the religious and social history 
of India, an expert on social sciences who devotes his attention to the 
structural changes in Indian social life and to the specifically Indian type 
of secularisation, and a theologian with sociological training who is 
especially concerned with the problem of evangelism in present-day India. 
It is, of course, important that all these men should bring to the tackling 
of the problem not only their specialised abilities but a sharpened aware- 
ness of theology and of the peculiar nature and commission of the Church. 

Such a centre should train Indian Christians in these various fields, 
and at the same time create the opportunity for Indian Christians in 
different professions to grow, so far as the stress of life permits, into a 
genuine fellowship of work and consultation. The Indian Church must 
acquire its own men, who have real knowledge, based on authority and 
adequate background, of what is involved in the confrontation of the 
Christian faith with Indian spirituality, and its social, education and 
theological task in the Indian situation as a whole. This centre should 
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thus help the Church to realise that it exists not for its own sake but for 
the world’s. 


The question of the true relation between ecumenism and missions is 
today the focus of discussion. Could not such a centre, serving as it 
would the Church and the missionary cause as a whole, become something 
in which the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council give visible expression to their virtual unity ? 


Buddhist Countries 


My visits to Ceylon, Burma and Siam were very short, but none 
the less full of interest. Space, and the brevity of the visits concerned, 
forbid me to enter in detail into my experiences there. Only one remark 
needs to be made. As these three countries are all Buddhist, I was 
constantly forced to think about Buddhism as a missionary problem. 
Never before had I been so deeply impressed by the fact that a Buddhist 
country is as difficult a field for Christian evangelism (or probably more 
so) as an Islamic one. It is extremely hard really to come to grips with 
Buddhism. Islam is solid and rugged ; Buddhism is evasive, perhaps 
even more evasive than Hinduism. Its strong defence against every 
approach is its kindly tolerance. We need to devote much more attention 
to the approach to Buddhism than we have so far done. 


Indonesia 


In Indonesia I was on familiar ground. If there is any part of the 
world where one can speak of fully self-governing churches, it is Indo- 
nesia. Political events have done for the Dutch missions what seems 
elsewhere to have been painfully achieved by free decision: they have 
made it an established and unalterable fact that missionary societies no 
longer have any say or influence in the affairs of the younger churches, 
except purely personal influence on the part of individual missionaries 
who happen to be living and working in contact with them. Dutch 
missions have loyally accepted this great breach with the past. The 
real problem at present is to find the right way of co-operation between 
churches and missions, as a genuine partnership in obedience. The 
situation in this respect varies in different parts of Indonesia. One 
serious impediment is the continuing rift between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands: so long as this remains there cannot be that spirit of 
frankness and freedom from embarrassment which is indispensable to 
true co-operation. The tension is not one between Indonesian Christians 
and Western missionaries as representing different political camps : it is 
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the general political tension between the two countries which has an 
inhibiting effect on the development of sound relations. Personal 
relations are in most cases excellent, and missionaries with understand- 
ing and imagination find much important work to do. 

Indonesia is, like India, a secular democratic State, in accordance - 
with its five-point Constitution of belief in monotheism, belief in the 
oneness of mankind, nationalism, democracy, social justice. In 
particular, Mr. Sukarno, the President, is vigorously propagating these 
five principles as the great and binding fundamentals of the young State. 
The deepest concern aroused has been in connection with the first 
point, since it is expressed in the original Malay in such a way as makes 
it interpretable in a Moslem sense, although this is not officially 
recognised. Religious freedom is legally guaranteed, and Indonesia has 
that unusual thing, a Ministry of Religious Affairs, dealing with both 
the support and revival of Islam and the interests of the various Christ- 
ian denominations, at any rate when these latter care to make use of it. 
The fact remains, however, that Indonesia is overwhelmingly Moslem : 
the largest political party, the Mashumi, is definitely Moslem, and has 
publicly avowed that its ideal is to see Indonesia become, at some 
future date, a Moslem theocracy. The present Government, although 
the Mashumi has the most considerable influence in it, is combating 
the insurrectionist Dar al-Islam movement, in Western and Central 
Java, which aims at setting up a Moslem theocracy by violence. Never- 
theless, prominent members of the majority party have openly stated 
that their aim is the same as that of Dar al-Islam, and that they differ 
only on ways and means. Men of this type have a strong fellow-feeling 
for Pakistan. 

Under these circumstances, it is not at all certain that the principle 
of religious liberty will remain unchallenged. Among Christians there 
is great concern on this point, and a sense of heading into a doubtful 
future. As in other parts of Asia, the churches in Indonesia are faced 
with the question whether their liberty lies in political guarantees or in 
the freedom into which they are called by Christ. 





GOD IN AN IRRELIGIOUS WORLD 
BY 


DIETRICH BONHOEFFER 


Note: The following reflections on the predicament of the Christian 
Church in the modern world have been taken from the collection of letters 
which Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote during his emprisonment and which have 
been published under the title Widerstand und Ergebung (see Book 
Reviews). Bonhoeffer intended to develop this theme further and to 
indicate what consequences the Church should draw from this new situation. 
But after the events of July 20, 1944, he was brought first to the Prinz 
Albrechtstrasse, and then to various concentration-camps, until the end 
came on April 9, 1944. Thus his task was accomplished when he had 
raised this fundamental question addressed to the whole Christian Church. 


* 
* * 


April 30, 1944 


... The thing that keeps coming back and back to me is, what is 
Christianity, and indeed what is Christ, for us today? The time when 
men could be told everything by means of words, whether theological 
or simply pious, is over, and so is the time of inwardness and conscience, 
which is to say the time of religion as such. We are proceeding towards 
a time of no religion at all: men as they are now simply cannot be 
religious any more. Even those who honestly describe themselves as 
“religious” do not in the least act up to it, and so when they say “reli- 
gious” they evidently mean something quite different. Our whole 
nineteen-hundred-year-old Christian preaching and theology rests on 
the “religious premise” of man. What we call Christianity has always 
been a pattern — perhaps the true pattern — of religion. But if one 
day it becomes apparent that this a priori “premise” simply does not 
exist, but was a historical and temporary form of human self-expression, 
i.e. if men reach the stage of being really radically without religion — 
and I think this is more or less the case already, else how is it, for 
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instance, that this war, unlike any of those before it, is not calling forth 
any “religious” reaction? — what does that mean for “Christianity” ? 

It means that the linchpin is removed from the whole erection of 
our Christianity to date, and the only people left for us to light on in 
the way of “religion” are a few “last survivals of the age of chivalry,” 
or else one or two who are intellectually dishonest. Would they be the 
chosen few? Is it on this dubious group and none other that we are to 
pounce, in fervour, or pique, or indignation, in order to sell them what 
we have to offer? Are we to fall upon one or two unhappy people in their 
weakest moment and enforce upon them a sort of religious coercion ? 

If we do not want all this, if we had finally to put down the Western 
pattern of Christianity as a mere preliminary stage to doing without 
religion altogether, what situation would result for us, for the Church ? 
How can Christ become the Lord even of those with no religion? Are 
there such things as Christians with no religion? If religion is no more 
than the garment of Christianity — and even that garment has had very 
different aspects at different periods — then what is a religionless 
Christianity ? Barth, who is the only one to have started on this line 
of thought, has still not proceeded to its logical conclusion, but has 
arrived at a positivism of revelation which has nevertheless remained 
essentially a restoration. For the religionless working man, or indeed 
man generally, nothing that makes any real difference is gained by that. 
The questions needing to be answered would surely be: What is the 
significance of a Church (church, parish, preaching, Christian life) in a 
religionless world ? How do we speak of God — without religion, i.e. 
without the temporally-influenced presuppositions of metaphysics, inward- 
ness, and so on? How do we speak (but perhaps we are no longer 
capable of “‘speaking”’ of such things as we used to) in “secular” fashion 
of “God,” in what way are we in a “religionless” and “secular” sense 
Christians, in what way are we Ekklesia, ‘‘those who are called forth,” not 
conceiving of ourselves religiously as specially favoured, but as wholly 
belonging to the world? Then Christ is no longer an object of religion, 
but something quite different, indeed and in truth the Lord of the world. 
Yet what does that signify ? What is the place of worship and prayer 
in an entire absence of religion? Does the secret discipline, or, as the 
case may be, the distinction (which you have met with me before) between 
ultimate and penultimate, at this point acquire fresh importance? ... 

The Pauline question whether circumcision is a condition of justific- 
ation is today, I consider, the question whether religion is a condition 
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of salvation. Freedom from circumcision is at the same time freedom 
from religion. I often ask myself why a “Christian instinct” frequently 
draws me more to the religionless than to the religious, by which I mean 
not with any intention whatever of evangelising them, but rather, I 
might almost say, in “brotherhood.” While I often shrink with religious 
people from speaking of God by name — because that Name somehow 
seems to me here not to ring true, and I strike myself as rather dishonest 
(it is especially bad when the others begin to speak in religious termin- 
ology : then I dry up completely and feel somehow oppressed and ill at 
ease) — with people who have no religion I am able on occasion to 
speak of God quite quietly and as it were naturally. Religious people 
speak of God when human perception is (often just from laziness) at 
an end, or human resources fail : it is really always the deux ex machina 
they marshal up, either for the so-called solving of insoluble problems 
or as support in human failure — always, that is to say, helping out 
human weakness or on the borders of human existence. Of necessity, 
that can go on only until men can, by their own strength, defer those 
borders a little further, so that God becomes superfluous as a deus ex 
machina. 1 have come to be doubtful even about talk of “borders of 
human existence.” Is even death today, since men are scarcely afraid 
of it any more, and sin, which they scarcely understand any more, still 
a genuine borderline ? It always seems to me that in thus talking we are 
only seeking anxiously to make room for God. I should like to speak 
of God not on the borders of life but at its centre, not in weakness but 
in strength, not, therefore, in man’s death and suffering but in his life 
and prospering. On the borders, it seems to me better to hold our 
peace and leave the insoluble unsolved. Belief in the Resurrection is 
not the “solution” of the problem of death. The “beyond” of God is 
not the beyond of our perceptive faculties. The transcendence of 
theory based on perception has nothing to do with the transcendence 
of God. God is the “beyond” in the midst of our life. The Church 
stands not where human powers give out, on the borders, but in the 
centre of the village. That is the way it is in the Old Testament, and in 


this sense we still read the New Testament far too little on the basis of the 
Old. The outward aspect of this religionless Christianity, the form it takes, 


matter to which I am giving much thought, and I shall be writing to is a 
you about it again soon. It may be that on us in particular, midway 
between East and West, there will fall an important responsibility. 
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May 5, 1944 


... A bit more about “religionlessness.” I expect you remember 
Bultmann’s paper on the “demythologisation” of the New Testament ? 
My view of it would be today not that he went too far, as most people 
consider, but that he did not go far enough. It is not only “mythol- 
ogical” conceptions such as miracles, the Ascension and the like (which 
after all are not, in principle, separable from the conceptions of God, 
faith and so on) that are problematic, but the “religious” conceptions 
themselves. You cannot, as Bultmann imagines, separate God and 
miracles, but you do have to be able to interpret and proclaim both of 
them in a “non-religious” sense. Bultmann’s approach is really at 
bottom the liberal one (i.e. abridging the Gospel), whereas I seek to 
think theologically. 

What do I mean by “interpret in a religious sense”? In my view, 
that means to speak on the one hand metaphysically, and on the other 
individualistically. Neither of these is relevant either to the Bible message 
or to the man of today. Is it not true to say that individualistic concern 
for personal salvation has almost completely left us all? Are we not 
really under the impression that there are more important things than 
bothering about such a matter? (Perhaps not more important than the 
matter itself, but more than bothering about it.) I know it sounds 
pretty monstrous to say that. But is it not, at bottom, even Biblical ? 
Is there any concern in the Old Testament about saving one’s soul at 
all? Is not righteousness and the Kingdom of God on earth the focus 
of everything, and is not Romans 3: 14 ff. too the culmination of the 
view that in God alone is righteousness, and not in an individualist 
doctrine of salvation ? It is not with the next world that we are concerned, 
but with this world as created and preserved and set subject to laws 
and atoned for and made new. What is above this world is, in the 
Gospel, intended to exist for this world — I mean that not in the 
anthropocentric sense of liberal, mystical, pietistic, ethical theology, but 
in the Bible sense of the Creation and of the Incarnation, Crucifixion 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Barth was the first theologian — and that remains his really great 
merit — to begin the criticism of religion, but he set in its place a 
positivist doctrine of revelation which says in effect, “Take it or leave 
it”: Virgin Birth, Trinity or anything else, everything is an equally 
significant and necessary part of the whole, which latter has to be 
swallowed as a whole or not at all. That is not in accordance with the 
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Bible. There are degrees of perception and degrees of significance, i.e. 
a secret discipline must be re-established whereby the mysteries of the 
Christian faith are preserved from profanation. The positivist doctrine 
of revelation makes it too easy for itself, setting up, as in the ultimate 
analysis it does, a law of faith, and mutilating what is, by the Incarnation 
of Christ, a gift for us. The place of religion is taken by the Church 
— that is, in itself, as the Bible teaches it should be — but the world is 
made to depend on itself and left to its own devices, and that is all wrong. 

I am thinking over the problem at present how we may reinterpret 
in the manner “of the world” — in the sense of the Old Testament and 
of St. John 1: 14 — the concepts of repentance, faith, justification, 


rebirth, sanctification and so on. I shall be writing to you again about 
that ... 


June 8, 1944 


... I will try to define my position from the historical angle. 

The movement beginning some time about the thirteenth century (I 
am not going to get involved in any arguments about the exact date) 
towards the autonomy of man (under which head I place the discovery 
of the laws by which the world lives and manages in science, social and 


political affairs, art, ethics and religion) has in our time reached a certain 
completion. Man has learned to manage in all questions of importance 
without recourse to “the working hypothesis of God.” In questions 
concerning science, art, and even ethics, this has become an understood 
thing which one scarcely dares to tilt at any more. But for the last 
hundred years or so that has been increasingly true of religious questions 
also : it is becoming evident that everything gets along without “God,” 
and just as well as before. As in the scientific field, so in the domain 
of general human affairs, what we call ““God” is being more and more 
edged out of life, losing more and more ground. 

Catholic and Protestant historians are agreed that it is this develop- 
ment in which is to be discerned the great defection from God, from 
Christ, and the more they bring in and make use of God and Christ 
in opposition to this trend the more the trend itself considers itself to be 
anti-Christian. The world which has attained to a realisation of itself 
and of the laws which govern its existence is so sure of itself that we 
become frightened. False starts and failures still do not make the world 
deviate from the path and development it is following ; they are accepted 
with fortitude and detachment as part of the bargain, and even an 
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event like the present war is no exception. As adversary of this self- 
assurance, there has now presented itself the Christian apologetic, 
under the most widely-varying forms. Efforts are made to prove to 
a world thus come of age that it cannot live without the tutelage of 
“God.” Even though there has already been surrender on all secular 
problems, there still remain the so-called “ultimate questions” — death, 
guilt — on which only “God” can furnish an answer, and which are 
the reason why God and the Church and the pastor are needed. Thus 
we live, to some extent, by these “ultimate questions” of humanity. 
But what if one day they no longer exist as such, or if they too can be 
answered “‘without God’? We have, of course, the secularised off- 
shoots of Christian theology, the existentialist philosophers and the 
psychotherapists, who demonstrate to secure, contented, happy mankind 
that it is really unhappy and desperate, and merely unwilling to realise 
that it is in severe straits it knows nothing at all about, from which 
only they can rescue it. Wherever there is health, strength, security, 
simplicity, they spy luscious fruit to gnaw at or to lay their pernicious 
eggs in. They make it their object first of all to drive man to inward 
despair, and then it is all theirs. That is secularised methodism. And 
whom does it touch? A small number of intellectuals, of degenerates, 
of people who regard themselves as the most important thing in the 
world and hence like looking after themselves. The ordinary man who 
spends his everyday life at work and with his family, and of course with 
all kinds of tangents too, is not affected. He has neither time nor inclin- 
ation for thinking about his existential despair and regarding his possibly 
modest share of happiness as a “trial,” a “trouble” or a “disaster.” 

The attack by the Christian apologetic upon the adulthood of the 
world I consider to be in the first place pointless, in the second ignoble, 
and in the third un-Christian. Pointless, because it looks to me like an 
attempt to put a grown-up man back into adolescence, i.e. make him 
dependent on things on which he is not in fact dependent any more, 
thrust him into the midst of problems which are in fact not problems 
for him any more. Ignoble, because this amounts to an effort to exploit 
the weakness of man for purposes alien to him and not freely subscribed 
to by him. Un-Christian, because for Christ Himself is being substituted 
one particular stage in the religiousness of man, i.e. a human law. Of 
this more later. 

But first a word or two on the historical situation. The question is, 
Christ and the newly-matured world. It was the weak point of liberal 
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theology that it allowed the world the right to assign Christ His place 
in that world : in the dispute between Church and world it accepted the 
comparatively clement peace dictated by the world. It was its strong 
point that it did not seek to put back the clock, and genuinely accepted 
the battle (Troeltsch), even though this came to an end with its overthrow. 

Overthrow was succeeded by capitulation and an attempt at a com- 
pletely fresh start based on consideration of the Bible and Reformation 
fundamentals of the faith. Heim sought, along pietist and methodist 
lines, to convince individual man that he was faced with the alternative 
“either despair or Jesus.” He gained “hearts.” Althaus, carrying 
forward the modern and positive line with a strong confessional emphasis, 
endeavoured to wring from the world a place for Lutheran teaching 
(ministry) and Lutheran worship, and otherwise left the world to its own 
devices. Tillich set out to interpret the evolution of the world itself — 
against its will — in a religious sense, to give it its whole shape through 
religion. That was very courageous of him, but the world unseated 
him and went on by itself: he too sought to understand the world 
better than it understood itself, but it felt entirely misunderstood, and 
rejected the imputation. (Of course, the world does need to be under- 
stood better than it understands itself, but not “religiously,” as the 
religious socialists desired.) Barth was the first to realise the mistake 
all these efforts (which without meaning to were all sailing the channel 
of liberal theology) were making in having as their objective the clear- 
ing of a space for religion in the world or against the world. 

He called the God of Jesus Christ into the lists against religion, 
““‘pneuma against sarx.”” That was and is his greatest service (the second 
edition of his work on the Epistle to the Romans, in spite of all the 
neo-Kantian shavings). Through his later dogmatics, he enabled the 
Church to effect this distinction in principle right along the line. It 
was not that he subsequently, as is often claimed, failed in ethics, for 
his ethical observations — those that there are — are just as significant 
as his dogmatic ones ; it was that he gave no concrete guidance, either 
in dogmatics or in ethics, on the non-religious interpretation of theological 
concepts. There lies his limitation, and because of it his theology of 
revelation becomes positivist, a “positivism of revelation,” as I put it. 

The Confessing Church has to a great extent forgotten all about 
the Barthian approach, and lapsed from positivism into conservative 
restoration. The important thing about that church is that it carries on 
the great concepts of Christian theology, but that seems to be about 
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all it will do. There are, certainly, in these concepts the elements of 
genuine prophetic quality (under which head come both the claim to 
truth and the mercy you mention) and of genuine worship, and to that 
extent the message of the Confessing Church meets only with attention, 
hearing and rejection. But they both remain unexplained and remote, 
because there is no interpretation of them. 

People like, for instance, Schiitz, or the Oxford Group, or the 
Berneucheners, who miss “movement” and “life,” are dangerous 
reactionaries, regressive because they go straight back behind the 
approach of revelation theology and seek for “religious” renewal. They 
simply do not understand the problem at all, and what they say is 
entirely beside the point. There is no future for them (though the Oxford 
people would have the biggest chance if they were not so completely 
devoid of biblical substance). 

Bultmann would seem to have traced Barth’s limitations in some 
way, but he misconstrues them in the light of liberal theology, and 
hence goes off into the typical liberal reduction process (the “mythol- 
ogical’’ elements of Christianity are dropped and Christianity is reduced 
to its “essence”). I am of the view that the full content, including the 
“‘mythological”’ concepts, must be maintained — the New Testament 
s not a mythological garbing of the universal truth; this mythology 
(Resurrection and so on) is the thing itself — but that the concepts 
must be interpreted in such a way as not to make religion a precondition 
of faith (cf. circumcision in St. Paul). Not until that is achieved will, 
in my opinion, liberal theology be overcome (and even Barth is still 
dominated by it, though negatively), and will at the same time the 
question it raises be genuinely taken up and answered, which is not the 
case in the positivism of revelation maintained by the Confessing Church. 

The world’s coming-of-age is then no longer an occasion for polemics 
and apologetics, but it is really better understood than it understands 
itself, namely on the basis of the Gospel, and in the light of Christ ... 





THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION AS AN 
ECUMENICAL ISSUE 
(AN ANGLICAN VIEW) 


BY 


FRANCIS GRAY 


If the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers is highly valued by 
Protestants and is often thought to be incompatible with Catholic 
teaching and practice, it is no less true that Apostolic succession, or the 
belief that from the time of the Apostles the ordination of clergy has 
been by bishops themselves consecrated by bishops, is thought to be 
inconsistent with Protestant teaching, so that we seem here to have 
another great stumbling-block to reunion. And it is urged that to 
jettison this doctrine is an absolute precondition of Church Union. 
According to Canon Wedel, in recent years Christians of different 
Communions have rediscovered a community of faith; there should 
be mutual recognition, the acceptance of a community of faith ; only 
the doctrine, indigenous to Catholic Church order, of Apostolic 
succession stands in the way.? 

Dr. C. C. Richardson speaks similarly: “The issue of Apostolic 
succession is one of the gravest stumbling blocks in the way of Christian 
unity today: ... it is not as if this were an issue of minor importance, 
upon which a latitude of opinion were permissible.” Dr. R. A. Ash- 
worth, a Baptist, writes that the dogma of an Apostolic succession, 
associated as it is with the historic episcopate, appears to the Evangelical 
churches generally to have implications which are historically doubtful, 
philosophically untenable and theologically unsound.® On the other 
hand, the Eastern Orthodox representatives at the Conference on Faith 
and Order at Lausanne in 1927 declared that, since they believed that 
the ministry in its threefold form could be based only on the unbroken 
Apostolic succession, they could not come, in regard to the ministry, 


1 The Coming Great Church, 1945, p. 135. 
2 The Sacrament of Reunion, 1940, p. 61. 
3 In Union of Christendom, 1938, p. 535. 
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into agreement with the many churches represented at the Conference. 

Dr. Nicholas Arseniev has written of the “chief line of demarcation 

between the Orthodox and the Protestant point of view, the one concrete 
and decisive difference ... the question of charismatic hierarchy ... 
based on Apostolic succession.” * 

It is, however, as difficult to imagine Catholic Christendom aband- 
oning the Apostolic succession as it is to conceive of Evangelical Christen- 
dom abandoning the priesthood of all believers, and accordingly we 
are bound to inquire whether the doctrine of Apostolic succession is 
indeed incompatible with Evangelical beliefs. 

Perhaps from the nature of the case, there is no clear evidence for 
this doctrine in the New Testament. Christ admittedly appointed the 
Twelve Apostles as the leaders of the primitive Church; there is no 
clear evidence that He told them to arrange for successors to themselves. 
We may suppose that He left this to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Equally we have to remember that Christ, so far as we know, never 
told His disciples to make any written record of His life and teaching, 
or to produce any Christian Scripture. 

The belief in Apostolic succession, however, is clear before the end 
of the first century A.D. Clement of Rome, writing about 95 A. D., 
regards the Church leaders of that time as being the successors of the 
original Apostles who had been appointed by Christ and as for this 
reason having authority. Ignatius, a little later, makes no reference 
to the idea. Later writers, however, such as Hegesippus and Irenaeus, 
lay great weight on the idea. The Church then was faced by unorthodox 

| teaching concerning the evil of matter, and salvation by knowledge 
rather than by faith. In opposition to the Gnostic teachers who main- 
tained these views, Irenaeus, Tertullian and others argued that it was 
the bishops who were the successors of the Apostles, particularly the 
bishops of sees, such as Rome, founded by Apostles, who maintained 
the true Christian doctrine. The succession at this time was rather 
succession in episcopal office than, as was later often understood, 
connection between consecrators and consecrated. Regard for the 
Apostolic succession as guarantee of true doctrine had the effect also 
of preserving, so far as it was preserved, the unity of the Church. From 
the third century, the belief in Apostolic succession, the belief, that is, 






1 Cf. Faith and Order, 1927, pp. 470-471. 
2 In Union of Christendom, 1938, p. 392. 
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that the Church’s ministry down the ages has been and should be linked 
to and derived from that of the Apostles by a continual series of episcopal 
consecrations, was accepted by all Christians, as it still is by the majority. 

In the sixteenth century and since, Apostolic succession, at least 
in the classic sense of a succession of bishops, was rejected, or at least 
lost, by many Christians, and in recent centuries it has in certain quarters 
been much criticised. It is, for example, with justice pointed out that 
the medieval Church in Western Europe was not preserved by its possess- 
ion of Apostolic succession from becoming highly unapostolic and 
corrupt. Its emphasis on continuity through succession of ordination 
by bishops is said to be mechanical or even magical. It is thought to 
be historically doubtful whether the bishops are indeed successors of 
the Apostles by an unbroken line of succession. Supporters of the 
doctrine are said to exalt succession of episcopal ordination to a parity 
with the Gospels and the Sacraments among the marks of Catholicity ; 
really, however, the Church lives not by mere continuity but by faith.? 

Our Lord, writes Dr. Hugh Martin, is nowhere recorded to have 
said anything concerning the transmission of the ministry, and the 
fluidity of organisation of the early Church makes it very improbable 
that He gave any instructions in this respect. Moreover, the theory 
does not fit the facts of Church history. The non-episcopal Churches 
have been as much the channels of God’s grace as any of the episcopal 
Churches and are in the line of Apostolic succession as much as these.® 
It is Apostolic faith that matters ; the Apostolic ministry also is important, 
but it should not be identified with the historic episcopate.* 

Some, while rejecting the doctrine of Apostolic succession in its 
classic form of episcopal succession, affirm an Apostolic succession of 
a different sort. Some Presbyterians, for example, uphold a theory 
of presbyteral succession ; the true Apostolic succession is manifested 
in a succession of ordination by presbyteries duly constituted and 
exercising episcopal functions, and in the succession of presbyters in 
charge of parishes, with special emphasis on true preaching of the Word 
and right administration of the Sacraments.® It does not seem, indeed, 


JOHN HuxTABLe, in Friends of Reunion. Bulletin, January 1948. 

J. E. L. Newsicin, , Church Union News and Views, XIV, 3, June 1944. 
H. Martin, Christian Reunion, 1941, pp. 146-150. 

D. Jenkins, Nature of Catholicity, 1942, pp. 92 and 100 and passim. 
The Second World Conference of Faith and Order, 1938, p. 247. 
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that the great Protestant Reformers claimed any transmission of authority 
from the medieval Church, and in the early years the Presbyterians 
apparently usually omitted laying-on of hands in ordination. Moreover 
it is probably only a minority of Presbyterians who claim such an Apost- 
olic succession. Nevertheless, the claim is evidence of an appreciation 
of continuity and succession. 

Other Christians would claim that they maintain an Apostolic 
succession in regard to faith, doctrine, witness? and life: indeed, such 
a claim is common ground to all Christians : the question is only whether 
such a succession makes an episcopal succession unnecessary or whether 
it is not reinforced by an episcopal succession. Some would say that 
the true Apostolic succession is to be found in the lives of the saints, 
or in the Evangelical succession of believers, or in the gathered congreg- 
ation, or in the Church’s life in general — in Scripture, tradition, morals 
and sacraments, as well as in the sacraments.” 

In this there is, as we shall see, much truth. But first we must look 
a little more closely at the majority view, the doctrine of Apostolic 
succession in its historical or classical form, which regards bishops as 
taking in some respects (not of course as witnesses of the Resurrection) 
the place of the Apostles, and sees the episcopal succession as a valuable 
guardian of the Christian faith and sacraments. It is here implied that 
the Church is not merely a human society for abstract discussion and 
research, but that there is a Christian faith to be preserved and continued. 
Some of the opposition to Apostolic succession would seem to be based 
on a denial of this, and for those who do deny this the issue is of course 
settled in advance. As Dr. C. C. Richardson has said, continuity of 
Christian life and teaching became important because the early Christians 
recognised that the Gospel has a divine source in the Incarnation, and 
is not something that could be imagined or thought out by men.® 

Apostolic succession is valued primarily as a guarantee of the Church’s 
continuity, of fidelity to the faith of the Apostles and or the Church 
through the centuries. It is felt to constitute a bulwark against normal 
human disruptiveness. And it is indeed an indisputable fact of history 
that divisiveness has been worse among those who have not maintained 


1 Cf. D. Jenkins, op. cit. p. 51, “It is the character of her witness which decides whether 
the Church stands in the succession of the Apostles.” 


2 Cf. C. C. RICHARDSON, The Sacrament of Reunion, 1940, p. 59. 
8 The Church through the Centuries, 1938, p. 35. 
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Apostolic succession in this classic sense than among those who have 
kept it. As Quick put it, “From the second century to the Reformation, 
the outward sign and guarantee of the Church’s unity was acknowledged 
to be the succession of bishops, holding office by due appointment and 
consecration, who safeguarded the tradition of faith handed down from 
the Apostles and were in a true sense their living representatives.” + 
Some would go so far as to regard it as constituting the true and 
only guarantee of sacramental grace and right doctrine. The Eastern 
Orthodox hold that the threefold ministry can only be based on an 
unbroken Apostolic succession. The Old Catholics believe much the 
same, and hold that the doctrine implies the inseparability of Church 
and ministry and the continuity of both. Many Anglicans maintain 
it primarily as both a symbol and a bond of unity.?, An Eastern Orthodox 
argues that Protestantism has on a great scale lost the stability of its 
dogmatic-patristic and Scriptural faith, after having lost its hierarchy 
of the Apostolic succession, and that there must be a connexion between 
the stability of faith and the gift of grace given to the Church in the 
hierarchy of the Apostolic succession.? The Orthodox do not regard 
Apostolic succession as a ‘golden pipe down from the Apostles,’ as it is 
described by some Catholics. To them there is Apostolic succession 
because there is continuity of life and of thought in the whole body. 
This life however must be transmitted by those whom the Church has 
given the duty of doing so.* Roman Catholics regard Apostolic succession 
as the authoritative transmission of power in the Church. Through 
it the Church of today is one with the Church of the Apostles in origin, 
doctrine and mission. It is the channel through which the Apostolic 
mission is transmitted. The Eastern Orthodox and Anglicans by with- 
drawing from the see of Rome have lost the Apostolic succession.° 
The Tractarians emphasised the fact and doctrine of Apostolic 
succession as evidence of the Church’s spiritual dependence vis-a-vis 
the State and as a bulwark against both religious and secularising 
Liberalism. Many upholders of Apostolic succession would quite 


1 O. C. Quick, Doctrines of the Creed, 1938, p. 333. 

2 The second World Conference on Faith and Order, 1938, pp. 246. 
3 N. ArseNntEV, Union of Christendom, p. 388. 

4 W. A. WiGRaM, in Episcopacy ancient and modern, 1930, p. 308. 


5 Cf. T. O. REILLY, art. “Apostolicity” in Catholic Encyclopaedia : Karl Adam, however, 
speaks of the Eastern Orthodox and Old Catholics as having, in view of their valid episcopal 
ordinations, preserved the Apostolic succession (Spirit of Catholicism, p. 190). 
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simply argue that if it is rejected and any Christian is free to set up as 
a free-lance teacher, or if groups of people are allowed to choose and 
appoint their own ministers of religion, there is a risk that an endless 
variety of peculiar and unsound doctrines will be propagated and imposed 
on simple folk.1 Canon Ramsey writes that grace is bestowed by our 
Lord, through the action of His whole Church. Certain actions in 
this work of grace are confined to bishops, whereby the truth is taught 
that every local group or Church depends on the one life of the one 
Body...” Apostolic succession should be the symbol of our nothingness 
qua ourselves and our dependence on the Universal Church.? Canon 
Hodgson explains clearly the underlying thought. He writes that the 
belief rightly assumes that God wills to give His grace through the 
appointed means of rightly ordained ministers. In any earthly society 
unity and continuity from generation to generation depend on two 
factors interwoven like two strands of a single rope, outward continuity 
of organization and inward continuity of spirit, faith and practice. 
For example, a body of trustees must be able to show, if challenged, 
both that they have been appointed constitutionally in accordance 
with the accepted custom of the trust, and that in their administration 
they are carrying out the intentions of the founder as he would like 
were he alive. Canon Hodgson goes on to urge that we cannot rightly 
exercise less care in spiritual than in temporal matters, and that the 
Anglican Communion cannot treat its Apostolic succession as a thing 
of little value. It cannot be denied that such a visible link and connexion 
through the Church down the centuries with the Apostles appeals 
greatly to the imagination, and strengthens the sense of the Church’s 
unity through the ages. We may add that it is generally agreed that 
the Church should have a universally-recognised ministry, and it is 
probably true that no ministry not based on the Apostolic or episcopal 
succession has any chance of being universally recognised. 

In spite of much research, the exact circumstances of the rise of 
episcopacy remain, and no doubt always wll remain, somewhat obscure. 
It is however clear that from the second century the bishops were the 






1 Cf. K. Carrick SmitH, The Church and the Churches, 1948, p. 90. 
2 The Gospel and the Catholic Church, pp. 81-86. 

3 Ibid., p. 216. 

* In his pamphlet Anglicanism and South India, 1943, pp. 9 ff. We may add that some 


people are always eager to criticize in religious matters what they call legalism ; but a couple 
may be legally married and yet feel affection for each other — there is no necessary antithesis. 
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leaders of the Church, as the Apostles had been in the first century, 
and had authority denied to the other orders of clergy, to transmit by 
ordination their authority to others. In some places for a time episcopal 
authority may have been exercised by a group of so-called presbyter- 
bishops appointed by the Apostles rather than by an individual. But 
this would not affect the transmission of authority which is of the essence 
of Apostolic succession, and the bishops were in a real sense the successors 
of the Apostles, with the same message and commission. Those who 
criticise the idea of Apostolic succession as mechanical and magical, 
since it involves a succession of laying-on of hands, can, as the Bishop 
of Oxford points out, with difficulty justify baptism and confirmation, 
which similarly involve and depend on an external rite. 

The Anglican Communion has always been extremely careful to 
retain the Apostolic or episcopal succession, and extraordinary care 
was taken after the Church of England “washed its face’’ and reformed 
itself to see that the new bishops received regular canonical consecration 
from those who had themselves received authority to ordain and pass 
on their commission. Canon Hodgson has pointed out that it is entirely 
wrong to regard fidelity to the Apostolic succession among Anglicans 
as a peculiar hobby of “extreme Anglo-Catholics.” * The belief is no 
doubt interpreted slightly differently by different groups of Anglicans. 
But the Anglican rule of re-ordaining, when they wish to become Anglican 
clergy, those who have been ordained by others than bishops in the 
Apostolic succession, but not re-ordaining those who have been ordained 
by such bishops, shows clearly the importance attached to the episcopal 
succession. The Church of England, according to Canon Hodgson, 
holds that, just as faith and baptism together admit to the Church, so 
also, Apostolic faith and Apostolic ordination together constitute the 
ministry : to ask which is the more important is a nonsense-question.® 

It would be unfortunate and misleading to exaggerate the difference 
between those who do, and those who do not, retain the Apostolic 
or episcopal succession. It is, for example, important to remember 
that those who value it most highly are by no means indifferent to 
continuity of Apostolic faith and doctrine. Indeed continuity in ordin- 
ation is valued largely as a bulwark of Apostolic faith. It is possible 


1 In The Apostolic Ministry, 1946, p. 16. 
3 Op. elt., p. 7. 
3 The Doctrine of the Church as held and taught in the Church of England, 1946, p. 25. 
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for those who retain the Apostolic succession to depart from Apostolic 
doctrine and in this case the succession of itself avails them little. It 
is also agreed that in addition to the official ministry in the Apostolic 
succession there is (though Catholics are apt to forget the fact) plenty 
of room for prophets, evangelists and teachers, apart from, as well as 
in, the succession.1 Indeed St. Paul speaks of the Church as being 
founded on Prophets as well as Apostles. From one point of view 
we may say that each denomination has and values a continuity and 
succession of its own.” Again, while we maintain the importance of the 
succession as constituting one essential feature in the continuous unity 
of the Church’s order, this does “not necessarily imply that Churches 
of non-episcopal polity have not retained or restored other elements 
in the Church’s true and catholic order which have been lost or obscured 
where the episcopal succession has been kept.” ? Apostolic succession, 
for all its great value, may not be the only bond joining the Church 
of today to the primitive Church. Canon Wedel regards the Bible 
itself as just such a link, and liturgical tradition as another.* 

Apostolic succession, while valuable and even necessary, is by no 
means the only thing that is valuable, and it is perhaps unfortunate 
that, mainly owing to criticism of it, an undue amount of attention 
has been directed to it. The present Bishop of London aptly compares 
it with the spine in the human body, which is necessary certainly, but 
probably functions best when it is not obtruded.® 

Anglicans, moreover, can admit that many who lost the Apostolic 
or episcopal succession in the sixteenth century may not have done 
so altogether consciously and deliberately and of free choice. Sometimes 
the loss may have seemed inevitable and a lesser evil than continued 
submission to an unreformed Papacy. As the report of the Commission 
on Christian doctrine appointed by the English Archbishops says, 
“There are possible circumstances, such as gross and long-continued 
abuse of authority by its rightful holders, where fundamental loyalty 
to the Lord may involve rebellion against the existing ministry, and 


1 So, e.g., Doctrine in the Church of England, 1938, p. 116. 
2 Cf. WEDEL, op. cit., p. 136, and C.C. RICHARDSON, The Sacrament of Reunion, p. 59. 
3 QUICK, op. cit., p. 333. 

4 Op. cit., p. 156. 

5 In Union of Christendom, pp. 423-424. 

® Cf., e. g., L. HopGson, Anglicanism and South India, pp. 16 ff. 
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even the establishment of a new ministry, as the lesser of two evils 
though still a grave evil.” 

Succession in ordination, that is, Apostolic succession in its classic 
form, is admitted on all hands to be not the only kind of succession 
which is important. As we have seen, it is valued mainly as a bulwark 
of Apostolic doctrine and life. Some stanch supporters of the episcopal 
succession criticise certain reunion schemes which preserve this succession 
precisely on the ground that they do not also maintain Apostolic doctrine, 
but allow indiscriminately any interpretation of the episcopate. Success- 
ion from the Apostles may well be seen in Scripture and tradition, in 
morals and the sacraments, as well as in the ministry. There is here 
no antithesis. 

On the other hand, whatever may once have been the case, in our 
own day many Protestants are far from unsympathetic to the general 
idea of continuity. One of them has written, “All Protestants would 
agree that the Church must be obviously Apostolic ; there must be a 
recognizable continuity between the Primitive and the Contemporary 
Church.” 2 Some would admit that Free Churchmen have often been 
too careless in the matter of orderliness, in the ordaining of ministers 
and in the matter of historical continuity.2 Dr. Carnegie Simpson, 
while criticising the supposed need for valid ordination of an unbroken 
ministerial succession from the Apostles, speaks of continuity in suc- 
cession as being right and valuable.4 Mr. Daniel Jenkins endorses 
Canon Ramsey’s claim that Church Order is an expression of the Gospel, 
though he says that such a claim comes with a shock of surprise to 
many modern Protestants.® 

From an Anglican point of view it has been urged that what is 
fundamental is ordination and the transmission of authority by those 
who have themselves received it in succession from the Apostles. Canon 
G. W. Broomfield writes, “There seems to me to have been a general 
principle implicit in Apostolic practice, and underlying the evolution 
of Church order. This was that appointments to the official ministry 
are the business of those who themselves have received authority to 


+P. 120. 

2 JoHN HuxTABLe, in Friends of Reunion, bulletin, January 1948. 
3 Cf. W. Rosinson, The Shattered Cross, 1945, p. 27. 

* In The Evangelical Church Catholic, p. 155. 

5 The Nature of Catholicity, 1942, p. 54. 
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make such appointments,” and adds that Apostolic succession is the 
necessary result of the observance of this principle from Apostolic 
times.1 Professor N. P. Williams wrote, “What is really at issue is the 
conception of a ministry, descended from the Apostles and from Christ, 
not commissioned by the people and renewing itself by the transmission 
from ordainer to ordained of a super-natural character, not by a series 
of popular and individual appointments to office. The controversy is 
not between Episcopacy as such on the one side and Presbyterianism 
as such on the other ; it is rather between the principle of transmission, 
which underlies both Catholic Episcopalianism and ‘High Church 
Presbyterianism,’ and what may be called the principle of non-trans- 
mission or of ad hoc appointment, which is the characteristic of Indep- 
endency or Congregationalism.” * The concept of Apostolic succession 
is not, he goes on, strictly identical with the belief in the necessity of the 
three-fold ministry, though it has been in history very closely linked 
with this. A Presbyterian writer appears to endorse Williams’ suggestion, 
except that he claims for all Presbyterians what Williams ascribes only 
to “High Church Presbyterians.” Another Anglican writer claims 
that the general principle of ordination by the ordained obtains almost 
everywhere.* This was, indeed, not the case in the original and pure 
form of Congregationalism, where ordination was no more than the 
ratification of an inward call by the lay leaders of a particular local 
congregation, and might be repeated each time the minister moved to 
a new congregation. Congregationalist practice, however, in regard 
to ordination has in recent times been much modified in a Catholic 
direction. 

It is sometimes argued that the doctrine of Apostolic succession in 
its classic form, that is as episcopal succession, means that the Holy 
Spirit becomes no longer, as in the New Testament, a corporate possession 
of the whole Body of Christ, but a gift monopolized by and in a ministerial 
succession.® Such a view is admittedly quite incompatible with Protestant 
faith. The crux of the question is whether the classic doctrine of Apostolic 
succession compels us to regard the Holy Spirit and grace and valid 


1 Revelation and Reunion, 1942, p. 185 ; cf. also L. A. HASELMAYER, Lambeth and Unity, 
1948, p. 144. 


2 In Northern Catholicism, pp. 205-212. 

3’ J. W. Bairp, in Union of Christendom, p. 471. 
* Bishop K. D. MACKENZIE, ibid., p. 343. 

5 T. WEDEL, The Coming Great Church, p. 144. 
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sacraments as the monopoly of bishops and those ordained by them. 
Unquestionably some Catholics have held such a view ; but it is another 
question whether such a view is necessary to Catholicism. Can there 
be grace and valid sacraments where there is no Apostolic succession ? 
Karl Adam writes that “non-Catholic sacraments have the power to 
sanctify and save, not only objectively, but also subjectively.” It is 
not quite clear, indeed, whether this is stated only in regard to Commun- 
ions, namely the Eastern Orthodox and Old Catholics, whose ordination 
Rome recognises to be valid and to whom Adam has just referred, or 
is meant to apply more widely. But the grace of Christ certainly operates 
in the Protestant communions (in fact it operated also in the non-Christian 
world), so that these may produce saints and martyrs.? There is no 
question but that Catholicism recognises baptism administered outside 
the episcopal succession, provided only that it is beyond question given 
in the name of the Trinity. And even Rome recognises the marriage 
of two validly-baptised Protestants as a sacrament. The Protestant 
communities have, in the eyes of Rome, no other sacramental reality .® 
Even Rome thus admits that God’s grace and sacraments are not limited 
to those in the Apostolic succession. 

To say that the Apostolic succession is the only guarantee of sacra- 
mental grace and right doctrine does not mean that there is no grace 
and no right doctrine apart from the succession. It is unduly presump- 
tuous for human beings to deny that God’s grace is active anywhere. 
And the Lambeth of 1920 freely and explicitly recognised that the non- 
episcopal ministries have been effective means of grace. It is a sad, 
if common, misunderstanding of the doctrine of Apostolic succession 
to suppose that it involves a denial of grace apart from it. There is no 
question of the grace of God’s being fettered to episcopacy, as Dr. Hugh 
Martin suggests.* It would be fantastic to allege that apart from the 
Apostolic succession there has been no right doctrine. Even the Apostolic 
succession has not always, as, for instance, in the later Middle Ages, 
maintained Apostolic life and doctrine, though it has perhaps made 
possible the revival of these. On the other hand, Apostolic faith and 
life and Apostolic succession have in history tended to go together, 


1 Spirit of Catholicism, E.T., p. 192. 

2 Jbid., p. 193. In 1713 the Pope, as against the Jansenists, explicitly rejected the 
proposition that outside the Church there is no grace. IJbid., p. 191. 

3 ConGaR, Divided Christendom, E.T., 1939. pp. 293 and 284. 

* Christian Reunion, 1941, p. 151. 
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and those who have departed most definitely from Apostolic doctrine 
have also lacked the episcopal succession. And we may well regard 
the latter, if not as an unfailing guarantee, as a bulwark and support of 
Apostolic faith, such as we could desire all Christians to possess. 

It is clearly not incompatible with a high valuation of the Apostolic 
succession to recognise that God’s grace may be and is effective quite 
apart from it. It is surely not incompatible with Evangelical faith to 
admit that God’s grace has, in fact, largely been operative through 
the episcopal succession and that the presence or absence of Apostolic 
(episcopal) succession is not a matter of complete indifference. A former 
Presbyterian, now a bishop in the Church of South India, has written 
that a recognition that other ministries are real is compatible with a 
conviction that there are things of value in our own ministry which are 
lacking in others. Each Communion values some things in its own 
ministry and must therefore deny that the lack of them is a matter of 
indifference. 

Even the question of whether God limits the ordinary means of 
His grace to the Apostolic succession cannot be answered with a direct 
negative. Till the sixteenth century all sacraments were celebrated by 
those in this succession and still most sacraments are so celebrated ; 
so much is a mere matter of fact. Whether or not sacraments outside 
the Episcopal succession are valid or not depends on the meaning attached 
to validity. If this denotes spiritual efficaciousness, they are certainly 
to be regarded as valid; if it means canonical, according to Church 
law, regular, it is obvious that they are not, inasmuch as the tradition 
of the Church is that the Eucharist should only be celebrated by those 
episcopally ordained. Since the meaning of validity is thus imprecise 
it would be much better if the word were not used. 

Canon Wedel has written that the theology behind the doctrine 
of Apostolic succession as held by the Eastern Orthodox is “strangely 
evangelical.” * But is it not time to admit that there is no necessary 
antithesis between Apostolic succession and Evangelical faith, and that 
Anglicanism, which has always held and valued both, has not done so 
only through muddleheadedness ? 


1 J. E. L. Newsicin, in Church Union News and Views, XVI, 2, December 1945. 
2 In (American) Christendom, 1947, summer. 
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THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION AS AN 
ECUMENICAL ISSUE 
(A PROTESTANT VIEW) 


BY 


HENRI D’ESPINE 


I have read with the sympathy and interest it deserves the article in 
which the Rev. Francis Gray seeks to establish for his Protestant 
brethren that there is no irreducible antithesis between the Protestant 
faith and the insistence on an Apostolic Succession, and that this point 
of divergence, which is so regrettably turning out more and more the 
major obstacle to any restoration of the visible unity of the Church, 
could really, all things considered, be disposed of without too much 
difficulty. 

I wish I could share this optimism, for I am just as convinced as 
Mr. Gray that it is God’s will that His Church should recover its lost 
unity. But I am obliged to note that the divergence between Catholics 
and Protestants is more fundamental than he thinks, since it concerns 
in the ultimate analysis their respective conceptions of the nature of 
the Church. 

I was, I must say, somewhat surprised to find that Mr. Gray does 
not in his article invoke any scriptural or theological arguments in 
support of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, but adheres to 
those of practical efficacy and tradition. Indeed, he repeatedly asserts 
that the Apostolic Succession has ensured faithfulness to the Apostolic 
faith down the centuries, and constitutes an effective protection against 
the human tendency towards division. And the fact that since the 
second century bishops have been very generally regarded as successors 
to the Apostles and thereby invested with the Apostles’ authority — a 
belief which has persisted up to the present day among the majority of 
Christian people — seems to him a substantial argument in favour of 
the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. 

Before touching on what appears to me to be the crux of the problem, 
I would instance a few objections to these arguments. 
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History does not seem to me to corroborate fully Mr. Gray’s state- 
ments on the effectiveness of the Apostolic Succession in safeguarding 
doctrinal faithfulness and unity in the Church. For anyone who regards 
the Scriptures as containing the norm of faith, it is perfectly obvious 
that in spite of an unbroken episcopal succession the Church did, as 
time went on, deviate on certain important points from the teaching 
of the Apostles, and that in order to bring it back it was necessary, 
particularly in the sixteenth century, to break with that episcopate, 
which so far from maintaining this teaching was really covering up 
error under the cloak of its authority. 

Of course, the churches arising from the Reformation also deviated, 
often seriously, from Apostolic teaching, and more than once it has 
been necessary for God to bring them back to it by the convergent 
action of the Scriptures and the Holy Spirit. It is also true that grave 
doctrinal divergences are pretty well permanently observable among 
them, but I do not know that maintaining the historic episcopate has 
altogether saved the Church of England from the consequent doctrinal 
conflicts and inner tensions. 

As for unity, while in no way denying that fragmentation has been 
worse in the non-episcopal churches, which lacked an adequate sense of 
the visibleness of the Body of Christ (and therein lay their error), we 
have to recognise that the Apostolic Succession did not spare the 
Church the great schism of the eleventh century, or the one which cut 
off the Church of England from Rome, or yet the one which gave rise 
to Old Catholicism. 

Then again, when I look at the argument based on tradition, that 
too seems to call for reservations. 

If Clement of Rome and certain second-century Fathers claimed 
for the leaders of the Church of their day the successorship to the 
Apostles, was it not simply because in their struggle against heresy 
they had no other arguments with which to refute it ? The New Testament 
canon was not yet in existence, and hence, in order to judge of what 
was in accordance with the teaching of the Apostles, the only thing to 
do was to have recourse to the witness of their successors. But it is a 
long step from an argument of this nature to the doctrine that the true 
Church is found only where there is a clergy ordained by Apostolic 
Succession. For such a conclusion to be reached, the Christian ministry 
must have become a priesthood and the Church come to be considered 
essentially as a sacramental reality. 
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I am not seeking, in saying this, to contest the fact that the doctrine 
of the Apostolic Succession goes a long way back in the story of the 
Church, but the question then arises whether antiquity, which can of 
course invest a doctrine with a certain prestige, is sufficient to justify it, 
and whether there is not a criterion of Christian authenticity still higher 
than that of antiquity. 

However, we have now to come to the essential problem, which 
appears to me to be: Js the true Church of Christ to be found only where 
there is a ministry consecrated by Apostolic Succession, i.e. episcopal, 
and hence enabled to administer “‘valid” sacraments ? 

It is not, in order to render the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession 
acceptable to the Protestant churches, enough merely to state that the 
Catholic desire is not only for institutional continuity but for fidelity 
to Apostolic doctrine ; to state that it is recognised that certain elements 
of the structure of the Church which have been lost or obscured in the 
churches maintaining the episcopal succession have been preserved or 
restored by the non-episcopal churches; to state that the Apostolic 
Succession is not the only bond linking the Church of today with the 
Early Church, but that the Bible and the liturgical tradition do so too ; 
to state that the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession does not necessarily 
imply that without it there is no action of grace or that the Holy Ghost 
is the monopoly of a regularly-ordained clergy. 

The question is not whether there may be added to the Apostolic 
Succession, as constituent elements of the Church, elements to which 
the Protestant churches rightly cling, but whether the Apostolic Succession, 
as understood by the Catholic churches, is by the witness of the Scriptures, 
an essential constituent element of the true Church of Christ, without 
which there would be no true Church at all. 

There is, in ecumenical discussion, a tendency to avoid putting the 
question as openly and definitely as this, but that is how it always comes 
out in the end, when we stop arguing in the abstract and get down to 
concrete dealings with a view to actual union. 

Events between the Church of South India and the Church of 
England are extremely instructive for the subject under consideration. 

The facts are sufficiently well-known to readers of this Review to 
make it unnecessary to recall them in detail. It will be remembered 
that the aim was to unite in one church both Anglican dioceses and 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational churches, the fruits of 
missionary enterprise, in order to ensure a more effective missionary 
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enterprise still. To bring about that union, it was necessary that the 
new church should be episcopalian, but this episcopacy was not, in the 
constitution, given a fully Catholic definition, since there was recognition 
of the validity of the ministries previously at work in the non-episcopal 
churches joining in the union, and the intention to remain in communion 
with the non-episcopal churches. 

The Church of England found itself in a state of great perplexity 
when it had to adopt a definite position in relation to this church, 
which though episcopalian in form was not episcopalian in exactly the 
same way as itself. Was it to recognise the new church and enter into 
relations of full communion with it, thereby derogating on a very crucial 
point from the Catholic doctrine of the Church? Or was it to remain 
inflexibly faithful to that doctrine and “excommunicate” (in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word) this church to which several of its dioceses 
had adhered and which by its spirit and missionary zeal could not fail 
to evoke profound Christian sympathy ? 

Archbishop William Temple’s observations on the subject before the 
Upper Chamber of the Convocation of Canterbury deserve to be quoted, 
for they are witness both to the generous breadth of outlook of this 
great Christian and to Anglican reticence in drawing from the Catholic 


premises which are none the less upheld the inexorable conclusions 
that those premises entail : 


I know, of course, that in the tradition of Christendom churches have 
been either in communion with one another or not ; full communion and 
excommunication have been the only alternatives. I am always suspicious 
of the dilemma in connection with spiritual realities. It is almost inevitable 
that its crude dichotomy should do violence to the complex delicacy of 
spiritual relationships. We are dealing with a situation in which great 
Christian traditions have grown up in varying degrees of detachment from 
the catholic tradition. It does not seem to me possible to speak of some 
of the communions’ inheriting those traditions either as fully qualified or 
as totally unqualified to be called churches. They seem to me to be 
branches in the Vine in which some strands — notably the Apostolic 
Ministry — have been severed, but in which others — especially the use 
of the Scriptures and of the Sacraments — remain, so that the sap or life 
of the Vine truly flows in those branches. And certainly none can deny 
that they bring forth fruit?. 


1 Quoted by Iremonger, William Temple, his Life and Letters (1948), p. 586. 
Some thirty years before, one of his predecessors, Archbishop Davidson, used similarly 
ambiguous language: “The ministry in three grades comes to us from Apostolic times, 
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However, a decision had to be taken. The Anglo-Catholic wing, in 
what must be admitted to be logical adherence to its principles, violently 
opposed recognition of the new church, and even threatened to secede. 
The Bishops at the last Lambeth Conference decided to remain in 
communion with the former Anglicans who had become members of 
the new church. Concerning the remainder, they expressed the hope 
that, conditions permitting, full communion might some day be achieved 
with them also. These conditions may be supposed to consist in the 
adoption of an ecclesiology integrally and logically Catholic. 

Writing even before this decision, Lesslie Newbigin, formerly a 
Presbyterian missionary and now one of the Bishops of the new church, 
states unhesitatingly, and as it seems to me quite rightly, “South India 
has been made an ecumenical issue, and, that being so, the issue cannot 
be evaded. If South India is to be excommunicated by the Anglican 
Communion, it can only be because that communion has decided that 
it cannot regard the non-episcopal churches as parts of the universal 
Church, that apart from the historic episcopate there is no Church.” 
And Newbigin adds, after giving solid grounds for it, this grave 
declaration : “If that decision is made, it must bring to an end Anglican 
participation in the ecumenical movement, for it will have involved a 
clear rejection of its starting-point” ?. 

The basic reason for the difference of opinion is now clear. Catholics 
and Protestants, as I wrote at the beginning of this article, have two 
opposite conceptions of the nature of the Church. For the Catholic 
churches, the Church exists where there is a ministry to which, by an 
unbroken succession of ordinations, have been transmitted the powers 
regarded as entrusted to His Apostles by Christ at the time of His 
earthly ministry, those of feeding His flock by lawful authority, and of 
administering the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in such a way that 
it is in truth a channel of His grace. To the Protestant churches, on 
the other hand, the Church exists where Christ gathers together by the 


and we maintain it with respect as an essential element in our own system, inherited from 
history, and a part of our witness proper to the laws of church government — but to maintain 
this witness with all firmness is not necessarily to place extra ecclesiam all systems and all 
communities adopting a different line.” Canon Richardson, from whom we take this 
quotation, states that this was already the position of the classical Anglican theologians 
of the seventeenth century, but adds nevertheless, “It must not be imagined that this charit- 
able attitude implies that the Anglican theologians considered episcopacy as affecting only 
the bene esse of the Church rather than its esse.” The Anglican point of view was and is 
unshakably episcopalian. 


1 The Reunion of the Church, p. 187. 
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operation of the Holy Ghost into His living communion those whom 
He has linked to Himself by the bond of faith. To them the ministry, 
which they firmly believe to be the will of Christ, is not a priesthood 
but a shepherdship, by means of which the Great Shepherd desires His 
flock to be fed. Christ raises up these human shepherds by calling men 
to the ministry, and it is this Divine vocation, this immediate action 
upon them by the Glorified Lord, which makes them shepherds. The 
consecration they receive by prayer and the laying-on of hands constitutes 
not a transmission of powers but an act of the Church whereby it 
recognises the vocation addressed to them, and receives them from the 
hand of its Lord as lawful shepherds. By its prayer it asks of God to 
invest them with all the spiritual force demanded for the carrying-out 
of their duty, and by the laying-on of hands, acting this time as the 
instrument of Christ in the faith that its prayer has been heard and 
answered, it consecrates them to their office. Though it generally 
performs this act through its authorised representatives, it could equally 
well, in principle, do so itself by associating the whole community in 
the laying-on of hands. I would add that, in order to demonstrate 
clearly that this consecration has nothing to do with transmission of 
power, it is desirable that these representatives should include persons 
who have not themselves received any consecration. All this makes 
clear the inaccuracy of stating that in consecration by Apostolic Succes- 
sion the authority comes from above, while in consecration as under- 
stood by the Protestant churches it comes from below. In both it comes 
from above, since it is always Christ Who bestows it, but whereas to 
the Catholic churches it was bestowed upon certain men on a certain 
day by Christ in the period of His bodily existence and has since been 
transmitted from consecrate to consecrate in a manner which might be 
described as horizontal, to the Protestant churches it is bestowed in 
each case by the Glorified Lord, by a communication which might be 
described as vertical. 

Concerning the Sacrament, to the employment of which the Protestant 
churches also attach vital importance, its reality in no way depends for 
them upon the man who administers it, but solely on the faith of the 
people who receive it. Even if they do, in general, reserve the administer- 
ing of the Sacrament to those who have been “consecrated,” this is not 
for any sacramental reason, but simply as a matter of order and by way 
of making it quite clear that this is an act of the Church. This is 
evident in the fact that in these churches the Sacrament may be 
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administered by men who have not been consecrated, but that to do so 
they must have received from their church a mandate known as 
“pastoral delegation.” It will also be realised why the very conception 
of “valid” sacraments remains wholly foreign to them. 

On this point of validity, one passage in Mr. Gray’s article surprised 
me, because it seems to me to be to a certain extent prejudicial to the 
Catholic conception : “Whether or not sacraments outside the episcopal 
succession are valid depends on the meaning attached to validity. If 
this denotes spiritual efficaciousness, they are certainly to be regarded 
as valid ; if it means canonical, according to church law, regular, it is 
obvious that they are not, inasmuch as the tradition of the Church is 
that the Eucharist should only be celebrated by those episcopally 
ordained.” This passage is preceded by one of those typically Anglican 
sentences which seem to leave open a question which is in actual fact 
answered once and for all in the negative : “Even the question whether 
God limits the ordinary means of His grace to the Apostolic Succession 
cannot be answered with a direct negative.” Once again, I find it 
difficult to understand how a question of such range for the unity of 
the Church is not answered straightforwardly with yes or no. 

If it is genuinely believed that the Sacrament as celebrated by the 
non-episcopal churches is efficacious, i.e. that through it Christ com- 
municates His grace to those who share in it, it is really difficult to see 
that anything vital is still lacking. Whether or not this practice is 
“canonical,” i.e. in conformity with the rules which certain churches 
have thought it their duty to establish, seems to me of secondary import- 
ance compared with that liberating conviction which would put an end 
to the painful condition of excommunication and enable all Christians 
to meet round the Lord’s Table. 

If, on the other hand, it is genuinely believed that only the churches 
basing themselves on the Apostolic Succession celebrate a Sacrament by 
which Christ communicates His grace, however tragic the consequences 
which this view logically entails I consider that its holders must have 
the courage to express it, in order that neither they nor their opponents 
may bank themselves up with illusions. 

Are the Catholic conception of ministry and Sacrament, and the 
conception of the nature of the Church which proceeds from it, in 
conformity with the teaching of the New Testament? That, for the 
Protestant churches, is the question. So far, it has seemed to them that 
this is not the case. Their views are accurately expressed by Bishop 
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Newbigin when he writes, “If a validly-ordained celebrant is the 
absolutely indispensable condition of a sacrament, so that without this 
there is no sacrament, then this fact must determine the whole doctrine 
of the Church. In that case one will be committed to a view which 
bases the Church entirely on valid ministerial succession. When this is 
accepted, the whole biblical view of the nature of the Church is lost” 
(op. cit., p. 178). 

Does not this “biblical view of the nature of the Church” really 
rest on the fact that faith in response to the word of God is the decisive 
reality ? The rdle of the Sacrament, important though it is, is none the 
less clearly seen to be a secondary one in the writings of the Apostles, 
since it consists simply in tangibly confirming the grace originally 
grasped by faith. Nowhere that I know of is any condition laid down 
for salvation other than faith in the Saviour. Baptism is a most valuable 
outward symbol, but a condition never. And that is why St. Paul 
declares that Christ sent him not to baptise but to proclaim the Gospel. 

Where, again, do we find it written that the reality of baptism and 
communion is dependent on the man who administers them ? The Lord 
did not say so when He instituted the practices, and every time the 
Supper is mentioned in the Acts or the Epistles it is either simply to 
note that the faithful celebrated it or to recall in what frame of mind 
they should be when taking part in it. 

As for the ministries with which Christ furnished His Church, listed 
by St. Paul as “first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities 
of tongues,” it is nowhere stated that they are what they are by human 
transmission of powers, nor that by them the Church is the Church. 
In support of the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession we sometimes 
find invoked the pastoral epistles in which Timothy and Titus are 
represented as the delegates of the Apostle Paul in Asia and in Crete. 
But does that imply anything more than what normally goes on when- 
ever churches come into being in the mission-field ? Christ’s represent- 
ative through whom these churches have arisen very naturally wields 
authority in them, and so long as they are not yet spiritually adult it 
is for him and his subordinates to organise and direct them. But does 
that necessarily mean that these churches are members of the Body of 
Christ because they are administered by men commissioned by other 
men who in their turn were commissioned by Christ? Are they not 
members rather because, through faithful witnesses, men have come 
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to know Christ, and have followed Him, and are living side by side 
under His Divine authority? It is the bond of faith which links them 
directly to their Glorified Lord, Who causes them to be of the Church 
— not an institutional and sacramental bond constituted by men who 
have undergone ordination. We have, I think, to strain the texts of 
the pastoral epistles to find anything more in them than that. 

If adherence to the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession really made 
it possible to restore the outward and visible unity of the Church, it 
would seem that it should have already succeeded in uniting in one 
church those churches which maintain it. Unhappily, this is not the 
case. Rome regards the Church of England as excommunicate just as 
much as the non-episcopal churches, because in its eyes the unbroken 
succession of episcopal ordinations is not in itself sufficient to ensure 
the existence of the true Church. The episcopate thus constituted must, 
in addition, not be cut off from the rest of the Church. Which is to 
say that, to Rome, it is the Church which renders the ordinations valid, 
and not the ordinations the Church. Newman expressed it in the follow- 
ing striking formulation : “Catholics believe that their orders are valid 
because they belong to the true Church ; Anglicans believe they belong 
to the Church because their orders are valid” (quoted by Newbigin, 
op. cit., p. 152). 

As for the Orthodox Churches, all of which maintain the doctrine 
of the Apostolic Succession, various opinions are current among them 
concerning its origin and effects. The fact that there also it has not yet 
proved possible to establish intercommunion between them and the 
Church of England shows that the Apostolic Succession does not provide 
a really effective means of unifying the Church. I make so bold as to 
claim that the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, and the ecclesiology 
it implies, form the great obstacle to the unification of the Church, 
since those who maintain it are unable, much as they would very often 
like to, to state that the non-episcopal churches are part of the Church 
of Christ, whereas the Protestant churches do not hesitate to admit that 
the Church is to be found wherever men serve and believe in Christ. 

Is that tantamount to saying that the Protestant churches are indif- 
ferent to the institutional aspect of the Church, and particularly to its 
institutional continuity? They have often given that impression, I quite 
agree: the reason is that their instinctive tendency, and consequently 
their temptation, is to take refuge in the invisible side. But, thanks in 
particular to their participation in the ecumenical movement and the 
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contacts they have thus been enabled to establish with the Catholic- 
tradition churches, they are learning more and more to recognise the 
importance of the visible unity of the Church. And even while they 
remain assured that the continuity of the Church will always be preserved 
by the faithfulness of God I think I may say they would be prepared, 
should it be necessary for the effecting and demonstrating of visible 
unity, to envisage modifications in their structure, or the abandoning of 
certain of their traditions, so long as due precautions were observed 
for safeguarding the biblical conception of the nature of the Church. 





COMMENTS ON THE FIRST REPORT 
OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON THE THEME 
OF THE SECOND ASSEMBLY 


Introductory Note: The first report of the Advisory Commission on 
the theme of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches was 
printed in the October issue of the Ecumenical Review. The following 
comments on this report have been made by persons who did not take 
part in the drafting of this report. In our next issue we hope to publish 
answers from participants in the meeting which drew up the report. 


From Walter Marshall Horton 


I believe that the theme proposed for Evanston 1954 comes close 
to what the Spirit seeks to say through the Churches. Both now, and 
for years to come, the world’s greatest blight is a spirit of hopelessness, 


leading to meaningless and nerveless inaction. Christ the crucified 
Lord, who has passed through the blackness of hell into the eternal 
light, is the One who can exorcise this evil spirit. I pray that this 
Christian conviction may be expressed at Evanston in language that 
may actually rekindle hope in many who are without hope and without 
God in the world. 

How far does the first report of the Advisory Commission point the 
way to such an outcome? For the Church, clearly and simply ; for 
the world, vaguely and confusedly, I feel. Of the three parts of the 
report, the third seems to me admirable, the second is a mere pro- 
missory note, while the first or theological part is caught in an ambiguity 
which makes it hard to redeem the second part from its present indeci- 
siveness. 

It is no small achievement to speak so clearly and honestly to the 
Church, when the situation of our member Churches varies so widely, 
from great power and influence to “powerlessness and persecution.” 
This divergence is frankly faced; yet the disease that causes hope to 
languish and the remedy that rekindles hope are seen to be fundamentally 
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the same throughout the world. Worldliness and isolation from the 
world are described as “two manifestations of the same sickness” ; 
division among the Churches springs from the same diseased root. The 
cure for these maladies is not only seen to be somehow contained in 
Christ, but definite prescriptions are proposed for applying Christ’s 
healing power to these specific conditions — liturgical movements, 
laymen’s vocational conferences, avoidance of absolute claims for 
denominational apprehensions of truths. Years of effective ecumenical 
research lie behind these pungent paragraphs. 

It is well that the second part is not put last, for it would be a dread- 
ful anti-climax. This is not the fault of the commission ; it is because 
of the sadly unresolved state of the problem of world order to-day. I 
was reminded, on comparing the second and third parts, of a conver- 
sation I had with a student, that very day. He said he had recovered 
his personal faith and hope, after a period of disillusionment, by joining 
a Christian cell group; but when he tried to think his way from the 
peace he knew in the Christian group to some trustworthy basis for 
world peace, he became hopelessly confused again. Our Commission is 
not without hope for the world ; it asserts and believes that the world’s 
hope is somehow in Christ, and that a way “must” be found (six 
“musts” on page 10!) to relate Christ to “every aspect of the world 
situation” ; but is has obviously not found any such definite ways of 
doing so as are indicated in the third part. Here is the part of our task 
most urgently calling for fuller thought and prayer, between now and 
Evanston ; if we fail here, we fail just where a hopeless world will most 
bitterly resent our failure. 

The theological introduction which precedes both sets of conclusions 
seems to support the third part better than the second. Could this be 
on account of a conflict (indicated in the Note of page 8) between 
emphasis on “the eschatological future” and on “the present activity 
of God in history” ? Frankly, I believe that unless faith asserts divine 
providential control of this present segment of history, and discerns 
instances of “overruling for good” here and now, no hope of victory 
in an eternal world can finally be sustained. We put our final and eternal 
hope in the One who is our very present help in this time of trouble. 
By thus stressing the “present activity of God in history,” I mean only 
to protest again a purely futuristic or purely eternalistic version of “the 
Christian hope.” If the Kingdom of God (including the “Kingdom of 
Christ’ ) is the comprehensive expression of the Christian hope, it must 
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always include a present, a future and an eternal reference, in intimate 
union with one another. On such a basis, I see a better chance of 
agreement today between European and American theology than 
twenty-five years ago, when Americans were more addicted to Utopian 
optimism, and Europeans to quietistic irresponsibility. Let us try to 
spell out this agreement before meeting at Evanston. 


From P. D. Devanandan 


The preliminary draft of the statement on the main theme for the 
next World Assembly is a commendable achievement, for it indicates 
the general direction along which the Assembly Theme can be profitably 
pursued. Further ecumenical discussion is undoubtedly necessary 
before the Advisory Committee can put the statement in final form, 
acceptable in style and substance, as both an adequate and worthy 
expression of the mind and heart of Christendom. 

I do not think that the statement need claim that “‘it is specially His 
Lordship over the future that the Assembly is called to speak.” That 
is an assumption which reflects the thought of but one section of the 
World Church which fears that this generation is in danger of being 
misled by a false “messianic” hope. In consequence the statement 
makes a feeble attempt to draw pointed attention to “the nature of the 
Christian hope” as truly Messianic, but only succeeds in speaking 
with an uncertain voice which is equally ambiguous and ineffectual. 
What is needful in our day is not a new doctrinal emphasis (and an 
over-dose of it, because it is belated !) on the nature of the Christian 
hope, but the blessed assurance of it, that the future of the world, as its 
present condition, is in God’s safe keeping. It is true that this emphasis 
is there in the background of the statement right through. But in any 
statement which the World Council of Churches issues, I would like 
this triumphant note of certainty of faith to reverberate. 

Some of us from the so-called Younger Churches left Amsterdam 
with a heavy heart, because we could not help feeling that somehow we 
did not belong. The entire trend of discussion veered round problems 
of life and thought which primarily concerned the Older Churches. 
Moreover, we gained the impression, rightly or wrongly, that we were 
being made to think and act in accordance with the ideas, doctrinal 
and political, which are current in the Older Churches. I think we should 
be spared a repetition of this experience at the next Assembly. Therefore, 
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in developing the theme in relation to the three main topics, I 
would plead that we maintain a truly ecumenical perspective, and 
provide freedom and scope for us of the Younger Churches to think 
our own thoughts and form our own applications of the theme to our 
own problems in our own world, sharing in the same conviction that 
the Crucified and Risen Lord is the hope of the World. 

Implied in the theme is not merely the affirmation that in Christ 
Jesus is the hope of the World, but that He is the only hope. This is 
the Gospel we proclaim in the lands of the Younger Churches, because 
we still live and think in the midst of people of other faiths. The Church 
in such a context does not seem to enter into the picture of contemporary 
world life which is sketched in any section of the statement. Con- 
sequently it seems to me that the missionary calling of the Christian 
Community does not find adequate recognition. What is drawn 
attention to rather is “the danger of a syncretistic accommodation of the 
Gospel to surrounding forms of thought.” Such an approach to the 
whole question of Missionary evangelism is animated by a negative 
attitude of fear and distrust, and is more than likely to result in retard- 
ing advance of missionary programme in the Older Churches and 
shackling the freedom of the Younger Churches to expand and grow. 
The positive approach to just this “danger” is to stress the “uniqueness 
and finality” of Christ Jesus. 

One thing more. There is a persistent undertone of gloomy despair 
about the statement which does not accord with the buoyant faith of 
the Younger Churches. For while we heartily agree that “from the 
standpoint of the Gospel... that all human achievements are frag- 
mentary ... and all hopes based upon human power and wisdom alone 
are self-defeating,” we would not subscribe to any sweeping generaliz- 
ation that in the present world situation, much less as it concerns the 
lands of the Younger Churches, that it is “all human achievements” 
and “all based upon human power and wisdom.” Our hope should 
not be deferred to the final triumph of Christ : it should be experienced 
as a present reality in the here and now. 


From Clarence Tucker Craig 


The selection of the Christian hope as the theme for the next 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches is indeed a fortunate one. 
I cannot understand, however, why the Central Committee could not 
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make up its mind that the resurrection belonged in the statement of 
that hope. If Christ is not raised, our hope is vain indeed. Inevitably 
the formulation of a document of this kind involves compromises 
between conflicting positions. Some obscurities in this preliminary draft 
are doutless due to this fact. 

The writers of this Report, particularly in section A, have chosen 
to formulate their statement in the mythical terms of the Bible rather 
than in Trinitarian terms of the Creed. It is because of this that they 
concentrate on Christ as our hope almost to the exclusion of the other 
persons of the Trinity. Theocentric religion receives scant attention. 
In the entire document there is only one incidental reference to the 
Holy Spirit. A reader may well ask in what sense Christ is our hope 
in the present world situation or the church situation rather than the 
Father and the Holy Spirit? How does Christ deliver the Church from 
worldliness, isolation and disunity rather than the Holy Spirit ? Clearly 
Christian faith has been confined here within a quite inadequate formula. 
If inner-worldly hopes are to be included, must not a Trinitarian wording 
be substituted ? 

Obviously the theme was chosen with the vivid New Testament 
expectation of the parousia in mind and then extended to our time 
without adequate consideration of the differences in situation. In the 
New Testament period, believers did not simply look forward to 
Christ’s future Advent in glorious triumph at the end of the age. They 
expected an imminent coming of their Lord. Inner-worldly goals and 
partial hopes were not limited simply by the sinfulness of mortal man. 
Believers were confident that they were living in the time of the end. 
That perspective is rightly repudiated in the document prepared for 
Evanston. The Church looks back on more than 1900 years of history 
in which nations and peoples have risen and fallen. It possesses no 
revelation excluding the likelihood that in the providence of God the 
historical process has countless centuries yet to run. This difference in 
time perspective should receive fuller recognition. 

It is fortunate that the document will force the Church in some 
parts of the world to face more seriously the eschatological orientation 
of the message of Jesus and of the early church. It is hardly necessary, 
however, to tie this up with the assumption (see A IV) that the apoca- 
lyptic words in Mark 13 are ipsissima verba of Jesus. That is a very 
debatable historical conclusion. It is true that the Church at all times 
must be ready to suffer, but at no time need all hope be reserved for 
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the future. Life can never appear hopeless for a redeemed child of God. 

Belief in the coming of Christ at the consummation of history 
provides a basis for final optimism even in the darkest hour. But if 
there is no intention of raising the expectation that this coming is soon, 
far more attention needs to be given, even in section A, to the more 
immediate, partial hopes. The few clauses in VI need great expansion. 
The cynical words about human plans that fail to treat human beings 
as persons require specification. As they stand, they might suggest 
that planlessness is more Christian, that to let history take its course 
in quiet resignation is really to bow under the will of God. We should 
make it clear that God’s judgment rests just as severely on planlessness 
as on unwise plans. Planning need not be human conceit but the most 
earnest obedience to the will of God. 

Since the imminence of the parousia is not to be stressed, a clearer 
distinction should be drawn between the hope for the individual and 
the hope for history. One sentence is not enough to assure mortal 
men that our glad tidings include the promise that Christ is the resur- 
rection and the life, that whoever believes in him shall never die but 
have eternal life. A reader of this Report would almost suspect that 
the Gospel of John was not included in the Bible of the men who drafted 
section A. Is it purely accidental that “eternal life” is not once mentioned 
in this exposition of the Christian hope ? 

Section B is far more successful in giving an analysis from the 
Christian standpoint than in showing how Christ is the hope. Exhort- 
ation is not the same as demonstration. Likewise, it is ambiguous to 
speak of Christ delivering the Church from her besetting sins. If the 
situation is as serious as is here depicted, what assurance is there that 
Christ will provide a deliverance tomorrow which he has not given 
today ? No one would deny that worldliness and disunity thwart the 
full realization of the divine purpose. Surely, God alone through Christ 
can redeem his Church, but the sufficiency of Christ does not give 
assurance that unity will come to a divided Church either at Lund in 
1952 or at any other particular moment in history. Unity waits 
not upon Christ, but upon our openness to the will of God, that the 
oneness of Christ’s body may be made manifest. 





From Pierre Maury 


The first report of the Commission on the theme of the Assembly 
merits critical comment, both positive and negative, which it is not 
possible to formulate briefly. 

All I can do, therefore, is to state with what gratitude I have read 
these pages, and what a sign I have seen in them of the spiritual and 
theological deepening of the ecumenical movement. Up to now the 
main concerns have been ecclesiology, i.e. the doctrine of the Church 
both visible and invisible, and the witness of Christian people in the 
world. In this document, we find that ecclesiology and witness called 
upon to assert themselves within the eschatological perspective. Not, 
indeed, that such a perspective has been lacking in ecumenical positions 
or conversations, but now, for the first time, the dimension of the 
“last things” is assigned to present things. This insistence will invest 
our joint message with an assurance and a sonority in which the blessing 
of God will be made manifest. For the Church cannot live without 
its future, neither can the world pay heed to the Church if that Church 
has nothing to tell it concerning ultimate ends. In this respect, the 
sects represent a constant challenge to the existing churches ; all success, 
even ephemeral, achieved by their message must prompt us to serious 
reflection on the preaching of our churches. 


I will make two further observations : 


1) It is most valuable that the report should have given eschatology 
its Christological content. What is so dangerous about all the people 
who talk about the future in the world, and the people who frequently 
talk about it in the Church, is that that future is to them an event in 
itself, the ultimate moment of time, independent of the Lord of history. 
All too often the proclamation of the end of the world has taken the 
place of the promise of the return of Christ. 

Now the world is of interest, in its ending as in its historical existence, 
only when it is conceived and lived in virtue or in the perspective of its 
Lord. The insistence on the Christological aspect, so marked in this 
report, is thus instructive and stimulating both for theological reflection 
and for the preaching of the Church. 

I personally have often succeeded in reconciling to eschatology 
friends of mine firmly attached to the revivalist tradition or to the 
“Christianisme Social” movement, by pointing out that it is the Christ 
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of personal salvation and the Christ of social salvation Who is the sole 
object of eschatology. That object is neither a cosmic event nor a very 
human glorification of a given church, it is simply He Who rules both 
time and eternity, “by Whom and for Whom all things were made,” 
and by Whom all things shall be judged. As soon as a theology is 
fundamentally Christological it is on the right road, in whatever 
direction it looks and reflects. 


2) It is most valuable also that this report should have stressed the 
true content of eschatology, the Cross of Christ. It would be possible 
to expect Christ as the glorious Lord of all history’s tomorrows and 
the glorious Lord of eternity. Thus it is considered by some that the 
Easter Resurrection was in itself sufficient to express, contain and 
proclaim the whole of eschatology. Several of my Anglo-Saxon friends, 
in speaking of the Risen and Living Christ, seem to be anticipating a 
future which our faith can only greet in advance. For the Risen Christ, 
even in His Resurrection, is not yet object on which we fix our eyes: 
He is only the sure and certain hope of our faith. For this reason it 
seems to me very remarkable that in this report the theme of the Assembly 
should have been formulated according to the classical rigour of the 
Christian faith, with the Crucified Lord as the hope of the world. If 
we do not, amid the mysterious labyrinth of history and the humiliating 
difficulty of our personal lives, halt at the Cross, we too are “without 
hope,” and Christ has passed us, outstripped us, we are too far behind 
Him to be truly with Him. The old mediaeval painters always carefully 
painted the stigmata of the Cross upon the image of Christ glorified. 
Thus all eschatology can only be, in this present time, the assurance 
that Jesus “died for our sins, and rose again for our justification,” i.e. 
forgiveness is still the obligation and the daily peace of our lives which 
hope in the Resurrection. 

When death shall be no more, the glory of Christ will blaze upon 
us unshadowed. Living in the mortal shadow of sin, we can but repeat 
the age-old cry of the Church, the true eschatological call at the end of 
Revelation that is the hymn to the Lamb that was sacrificed : ““Come, 
Lord Jesus ! Come quickly !” 

For all those who belong to ecumenical Christendom, I believe that 
this call, at once so specifically traditional and so wholly oriented upon 
the hope of the Church and the world, is a benediction for today. And 
thus we say once more: Ave, Crux, spes unica ! 
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From Karl Hartenstein 


It is a bold step, for the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches to venture, as its central theme, upon eschatology. Such a 
proceeding can fundamentally imperil the unity of the Churches ; such 
a proceeding can all the more make the unity of the Churches manifest. 
For what unites the Churches more than the realisation of pursuing a 
common journey to the common felos of the Lord’s coming again ? 

The first report, described as “‘very provisional,” contains valuable 
material for the theme “The Crucified Lord, the Hope of the World.” 
(This is the only possible wording.) It corroborates the message of hope 
out of the Church’s profession of faith, sets that message in relation 
to the situation of the world today, and develops it in its bearing upon 
the secularised, divided and persecuted Church. A good and appro- 
priate beginning. In regard to substance, also, Section I, the develop- 
ment of hope out of the Scriptures’ witness to faith, is a good point of 
departure. It demonstrates that all eschatology is Christology, inasmuch 
as Christ is Lord of the future as well as of the past and the present. 
It demonstrates that such witness can be understood only by a Church 
profoundly aware of the suffering the world is preparing for it, and 
of the borderline represented by death. And it demonstrates what 
immediate relevance eschatology has for the Church today, for its 
equation with and isolation from the world, for its divided state and 
powerlessness to act. 

But we have to ask whether an Apostle out of the New Testament 
would recognise in this First Report his witness to the Lord and His 
coming again. And I am afraid that the answer is No. From the point 
of view of the general eschatological message contained in the New 
Testament, the Report is marked by a dual limitation. It overstresses 
the “realised eschatology” (which slogan has gradually become common 
theological property), and does not venture upon “future eschatology.” 
And again, it is hindered by the anxiety lest a substantial eschatology 
obliterate the barriers against fundamentalism and Adventism. Thus 
the First Report becomes characterised by a timorous limitation to 
formal principles of eschatological thought, and to the Christ Who has 
already come. 

The reason is perfectly plain. The Report is characterised by that 
approach which is made in theology today to all eschatological utter- 
ances and which is based upon the “abandonment of the grand design 
of the history of salvation” in the New Testament. The fact that “all 
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Christian theology is by its inmost nature Bible history,” because 
“salvation is bound up with a continuous course of temporal events 
embracing past, present and future” (Cullmann), is one which the 
Report does not dare to take seriously. It is dominated by the work of 
thirty years, from Althaus to Bultmann and Dodd, by which Christian 
preaching was divested of its form relating to the history of salvation. 
So long as we are not fully empowered to launch upon a new approach 
on this point, the eschatological witness will remain deformed and 
stunted, and the Church will to all intents and purposes leave any 
eschatology of substance in the hands of the fundamentalist or pente- 
costal sects. 

We need a new approach. And the Second Assembly of the World 
Council could develop a great rallying and prophetic force, if it were 
to treat with proper seriousness the witness furnished throughout the 
Scriptures concerning the Lordship of God, as the reality of Divine 
Lordship prepared in the Malkut Jahweh (Kingship of God) and present 
in the flesh in Christ ; the Divine Lordship in process of coming into 
being through the missionary and charitable witness of the Church in 
different ages and peoples ; the revealing of the perfected Lordship of 
God in the new aeon. 

Only within this framework of the history of salvation, steadfastly 
maintained in prospect and in retrospect by the Old and New Testaments 
and centred in the decisive event of salvation, the coming of the 
Redeemer, can we speak of a genuine parousia as the end of history in 
time, in the old aeon, and the new “history of God” with His flock 
and the world, in the new aeon. 

Only thus can we grasp the nature of the Church — fellowship in 
Christ, brotherhood, and the people of God in Messianic expectation 
of the end of time. To wait for the unity of the Churches, union with 
Christ and the perfecting of the Lordship of God is part of the irrelin- 
quishable nature of the Church. 

Only thus will we take seriously the witness to that spirit which will 
wholly overcome the mortal flesh and the mortal world. 

Only thus will the witness of faith have its due, that witness which 
can be determined only by the perfecting of the contemplation and 
revelation of the hidden God. 

Only thus will the witness of the Church’s sacraments have its due. 
For baptism is the anticipation of integration into the perfected com- 
munity of Jesus Christ, the central point of the Lordship of God in the 
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new aeon. And communion is not a material means to salvation, but 
the anticipation of personal union with the Lord once again made 
manifest “at His table” in the new world. 

Only so will the priestly office have its due — an office of preaching, 
loving and suffering for the One that shall come again, and the preparing 
of His way before Him. 

Only so will history have its due, as interpreted and fulfilled by the 
fulfilment of the history of salvation in the new aeon. 

The theological path between a linear understanding of eschatological 
witness, burdened by a false doctrine of inspiration and a unilineal 
biblicism, on the one hand, and on the other hand the basic abandon- 
ment of the design of the history of salvation in the New Testament, 
as favoured from Althaus to Bultmann and Dodd, is difficult to grasp, 
but it represents the central task of theology and preaching from the 
ecumenical point of view. We hope that the Commission may succeed 
in attaining to a fresh recognition of eschatological witness from the 
Scriptures in its relation to the world and the Church within the com- 
prehensive framework of the history of salvation. In this way and none 
other it may be possible for Evanston to be a decisive step towards 
bringing the Church out of its equation with and isolation from the 
world, that world which is, after all, God’s world and included in the 
promise of a new earth. In no other way will it be possible to bear 
witness to God’s history of salvation before a world flung hither and 
thither in hopelessness and usurped messianism. In no other way can 
the door be opened that leads to parousia, and the path that leads to 
unity for the divided Church. In no other way will the true comfort 
of the Bible be accorded to the persecuted Church, which will know 
that its very situation of suffering antagonism and persecution is open- 
ing men’s eyes to the overcoming of that “mighty tribulation” of the end. 


From Basil Ioannidis 


In face of the present day unrest, tension and fears the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches has very appropriately 
fixed “Jesus Christ, the only Hope of the Church and of the World” 
as the main theme of the Assembly of the Churches, to be held in 1954. 
In tribulations and anxieties the Christian hope alone can give power 
and courage to the soul of contemporary man, who, in general, is 
wavering between hopelessness on the one hand and false hopes and 
messianisms on the other. “We are saved by hope” (Rom. 8 : 24), and 
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only those living “without hope and without God” (Eph. 2: 12) 
crumple under the weight of sufferings and trials. The so-called 
“Advisory Committee on the Theme of the Assembly,” appointed to 
work on the preparation of this subject, has worked out its first draft 
and sent it to the member Churches for criticism and comment, and on 
the basis of these comments the final report will be worked out and 
submitted to the Assembly. The Commission had a hard time for a 
week, as it says, to arrive at a common statement on the nature and 
content of Christian hope. But its report shows clearly that it has laid 
undue stress upon the eschatological nature of our hope and faith. 
According to the view of the Advisory Commission, the Assembly 
must be called to speak above all of Christ’s Lordship over the future, 
because His teaching and His warnings and promises about the future 
have been very often ignored or misunderstood, and so Christians 
have become content to be at home in this world. 

Certainly the eschatological element is very strong in our religion. 
We believe that here we are pilgrims and strangers, for our native city 
is in heaven, and we groan earnestly, desiring to be clothed upon with 
our house, which is in heaven (Hebr. 11: 13; 13: 14; Rom. 8: 23; 
II Cor. 5: 2). The emphasis has by our religion been shifted from the 
present life to the future. We are from now and here citizens of the 
coming Order and we live rather in the invisible and eternal life than 
in this passing and visible world. Although we know that our longing 
for the perfect cannot be realized within the limits of history, still we 
always contemplate at eternity and infinity, because our Christian 
being cannot take roots here ; we have need of a larger space. 

Now, the negation of this world, or its affirmation alone, has led to 
extremities, which the Church has always disapproved. We must avoid 
the antithesis between time and eternity: human life is like a river, 
which flows down to the ocean of eternity, but each part of the river 
has its own value and importance. The transposition of our hopes to 
the future life usually springs from a tragic outlook on history and 
from a bitter awareness of the power of evil as unconquerable until 
the end of history. 

But Jesus Christ, the Redeemer and the Lord of our life and of 
human history, by His death and resurrection transformed those united 
to Him by faith and love into “‘new creatures” and in Him “old things 
are passed away ; behold, all things are become new” (II Cor. 5: 17). 
By these Divine acts of redemption the Kingdom of Christ has been 
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founded on earth, and from day to day it is gaining ground by the 
redemptive work of the Church, which continues the life and work of 
our Lord. The blessings of our faith in Christ and of our union with 
Him are not limited to the future life, but include all that is promised 
to faith in this world too. He said clearly to those who have sacrificed 
all things for Christ’s sake, “Ye shall receive man'**” 

present time and in the world to com sig” (aie. $8: Sp. 
We are already living in the last ~,s, in ine Messianic age, which the 
prophets foresaw and predict and so much wished to see, “for verily 
I say unto you that many prophets and righteous men have desired to 
see those things which ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear 
those things which ye hear, and have not heard them” (Matth. 13: 17). 
Hence the Assembly must stress in its message to the troubled and most 
disordered contemporary world that Jesus Christ alone is the hope of 
the present, through Whom the evil and the tribulations of this world 
will be overcome, although the perfecting and the consummation of all 
things is reserved for the future. The final victory stands beyond 
historical limits, but the battle for the Kingdom of God is going on. 
Thus, without stimulating false hopes for the present, we keep alive the 
moral and regenerating efforts in Christ for His reign on earth. 

I would like to touch upon one more point from the Orthodox 
point of view. Orthodox Christians take a very poor view of such 
expressions about the Church as “the shame of the Church,” “the 
Church is sick,” “‘the Church’s failure to be Christian’ (see Man’s 
Disorder and God’s Design, vol. Il, p. 65). We all believe that the 
Church is the Body of Christ, a glorious Church, “not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing” (Eph. 5: 27), since it is vivified and guided 
in its life and teaching by the Holy Spirit within itself. It is true that 
many members of the Churches, both clergy and laity, perhaps even 
the majority of them, do err and are unworthy, like the field which has 
tares along with the wheat, but we should never identify such members 
with the whole Church and condemn it because of them. We must 
not forget the Pauline teaching about the “remnant” and God’s answer 
to the laments of Elijah, “I have reserved to myself seven thousand 
men, who have not bowed the knee to the image of Baal“ (Rom. 11: 
3-5). If we speak about the Church as being sick and un-Christian, as 
we do about the world, the Commission itself then very rightly goes on 
to ask, “Why should the world listen to a Church so much like itself, 
which yet claims as the Body of Christ to be the hope of the World ?” 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


NON-THEOLOGICAL FACTORS THAT MAY HINDER 
OR ACCELERATE THE CHURCH’S UNITY 


Note : Readers of the Review will remember the letter on ““Unavowed Motives 
in Ecumenical Discussions” which Professor C. H. Dodd wrote in 1949 to the 
World Council’s Commission on Faith and Order (Ecumenical Review, Autumn 
1949). The Commission decided to put this question on the agenda of the Lund 
Conference on Faith and Order. A preliminary study conference on the subject 
was held by the American Committee for Faith and Order last summer. The 
fruit of their work was brought to another conference, primarily of European 
and British church members, which has been held at the Ecumenical Institute 
in November 1951. It has produced the following report which will be submitted 
to the Churches participating in the Lund Conference. 


I. The Urgency of Facing these Factors 


The gospel has always been received by men living within certain particular 
cultural conditions. Although the Church is founded upon Jesus Christ, its 
life and doctrine are influenced by language, forms of government and civil- 
isation, and by economic and social structures. From the beginning, all too 
human factors, self-assertion of persons and groups, have threatened the 
unity of the Church (v. Acts vi, 1; I Cor. i, 10-13). This is still true. The 
statement which follows is concerned with such factors, which, for want of 
a better term, may be designated as non-theological. 

To speak of the importance of these factors is not to diminish at all the 
belief that the Church is primarily God’s gift to men. We too would affirm 
that “the Church is not a human contrivance, but God’s gift for the salvation 
of the world, that the saving acts of God in Christ brought it into being, that 
it persists in continuity in history by the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit.” + Because it lives in history it is perpetually tempted. Thus its members 
are always in danger of being corrupted in life and thought (including theolo- 
gical thinking) by non-theological factors. 


1 Quoted from the report of the Faith and Order Theological Commission on The 
Church, where a fuller definition of our agreements can be found. 
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Our concern with these non-theological factors is not due to indifference to 
questions of truth. On the contrary, it is just because truth is so important 
that we must confront them squarely. These factors, especially when uncons- 
cious, often obscure the real issues at stake. Divisions which root in non- 
theological factors often make it impossible for great masses of Christians 
to be open to other interpretations of truth than their own. Likewise, other 
criteria than those of truth are likely to enter in whenever theological discus- 
sion takes place among the official representatives of churches seeking union. 


Christians, like all others, often act both individually and collectively from 
unconscious motives. The tendency of human nature is to rationalise decisions 
which are taken from quite different grounds. Within the Church that means 
offering theological justification for divisions which in fact have been caused, 
at least in part, by quite other factors. The same is even more true of their 
maintenance. This is one aspect of man’s fallibility. 


Many divisions have arisen primarily from non-theological causes. In 
other instances specifically theological factors were, as far as we can see, the 
determining cause. But even in these cases, it is necessary to inquire why a 
particular theological difference had to lead to separation. Theological 
differences have continued within churches without resulting in division. This 
poses the question whether a decision that a particular issue called for separ- 
ation was not due to aspects which were really non-theological in character. 


We are not here raising these questions in order to pass judgment on the 
decisions which were taken by our fathers. Though we are to a great degree 
moulded by our history, a history which cannot now be altered, our responsib- 
ility is to be obedient to the will of God for today. We honour our fathers 
most truly not by perpetuating the status quo, but by being responsive to 
the leading of the Holy Spirit as He speaks to us now. We must ask ourselves 
frankly whether the present situation justifies the continuation of our divisions 


or whether radical steps should not be taken towards the renewal and unity 
of the Church. 


Some look back with longing to a past when a very high degree of unity 
appeared to exist within the Church. A closer examination, however, reveals 
the unpleasant fact that in the attainment of this unity coercion or persecution 
played a lesser or a greater part. Sometimes the Church was supported by 
the strong arm of the state in enforcing unity ; sometimes it applied physical 
and spiritual coercion itself ; sometimes the state applied the coercion in its 
own interests. This fact carries with it far-reaching implications for the type 
of unity which can be reached under conditions of civil liberty. No one 
participating in ecumenical discussions would defend the use of any form of 
coercion in attaining unity today, because unity must grow out of the message 
of Jesus Christ. Our quest is for such unity as is compatible with freedom. 
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II. Non-Theological Factors Causing and Perpetuating Divisions 


The factors which are now briefly described seldom, if ever, were the sole 
cause of divisions or their perpetuation. They operated not only in conjunction 
with theological factors but also often in conjunction with each other. 

We have not given examples, under each heading, because the primary 
purpose of this report is to challenge the representatives of the churches to 
ask themselves exactly how these factors have affected their history and affect 
their present responsibility. 


1. FACTORS WHICH HAVE CAUSED DIVISIONS 


(a) Development of churches in isolation. Churches or groups of churches 
have existed over long periods separated by geographical, cultural or other 
factors. Thus they have developed differences in doctrine, church order and 
Christian discipline. At a certain point this divergence may have turned into 
a breach of communion. 


(b) Compulsion or persecution by a partnership of church and state to 
achieve a Christian commonwealth have caused Christians to seek freedom 
of religious expression in the formation of new churches. 


(c) Discrimination. Certain groups have found themselves subject to 


disabilities within a church on social, economic, political or racial grounds ; 
they have actually been excluded from a church for the same reasons. As a 
result, they have formed separate churches. 


(d) Secession or ejection. Sometimes “reformers,” revivalists, “‘enthu- 
siasts,”’ etc., have become separated from churches unwilling to allow the 
expression of their message within the church. Here especially the sociological 
and psychological factors operated in conjunction with theological ones. 


(e) Reaction from unions. Unions of churches, whether negotiated volunt- 
arily or under compulsion of the state, have often been followed by new divi- 
sions and the continuance as separate churches of those who would not accept 
the union for various psychological and social reasons. 


(f) National antagonism or wars have divided churches of the same confes- 
sion into separated churches. National feeling and difference of language have 
had the same effect. There is also the danger that churches be compelled by 
their governments to give up all connections with other churches for fear that 
they might come under the influence of the opposing political powers. 


(g) The ambitions or rivalries of prominent persons in church or state have 
caused divisions. 
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2. FACTORS WHICH ARE PERPETUATING DIVISIONS 


(a) The actual continuance of factors enumerated under 1. into the present. 
While former causes of isolation and of national antagonism may have been 
removed or are in process of being overcome, new lines of cleavage appear. 
The most serious cause of division within churches, which might end in dis- 
ruption, is the conflict of competing ideologies. 


(b) The memory of factors enumerated above as self-justification for disunity 
operates more powerfully than is as a rule openly admitted. 


(c) The psychological tendency to accept the status quo without question 
is a simple fact of human nature. 


(d) Misrepresentation of other churches in the secular or religious press 
and by popular literature or radio creates prejudice and prevents masses of 
Christians from seeing our divisions in a true light. 


(e) The teaching of history in our schools (including church schools) is 
sometimes a grave distortion of the proportions of historical truth. The same 
is true of even quite serious writings used in our universities and churches. 


(f) New factors growing up within separated churches, when the causes of 
division have become past history, reinforce the inherited reasons for divi- 
sion : 


e.g. i) gradual identification with social, economic and political groupings ; 


ii) denominational sentiment, pride, the unity and cohesion already 
attained, symbolic importance of the name and everything associated 
with it; 

iii) the dead weight of an administration which tends to be all-absorbing 
and to perpetuate itself ; personal ambition ; vested interests ; undue 
consideration of the personal sacrifices involved in union ; 


iv) other psychological factors : 


(1) entrenchment of unconscious emotional needs (for instance 
aggression) in denominational loyalties ; 


(2) dislike of the unfamiliar (habits of kneeling, sitting, standing in 
worship ; dress ; voice ; language ; extempore versus set prayers ; 
hymnbooks ; buildings and their use, etc. Some of these have 
a theological basis) ; 


(3) emotional associations with certain words, especially as applied 
to others ; 


(4) ignorance and limitations of the human mind. 
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(g) Certain aspects of international confessional organisations make local 
unions more difficult when financial, national and psychological consider- 
ations enter in; this is especially unfortunate in reference to the Younger 
Churches. 


Ill. Non-Theological Factors which Accentuate the Need for Unity 


Certain tendencies in the modern world may be drawing the churches 
together, but not necessarily to true unity. 

Clearly there is a general trend today towards large-scale organisation and 
centralisation. Modern techniques make this possible. Furthermore some 
states press union upon churches in order that they may more easily control 
them. In a world of competing political, ideological and religious blocs, 
moreover, there is a great pressure on the churches so to organise themselves 
as to be able to make their influence felt as a counter political and ideological 
force. 

It may be the duty of the churches to resist pressure to such unity. But 
there are calls on the churches to a closer unity which, although they are of 
a non-theological nature, profoundly influence the Church’s own life and 
witness. Among these are the following : 


(a) The greatest non-theological factor challenging the churches to unity 
comes from the disorder of human society which was the subject of the third 
Amsterdam volume. If the churches really understood the challenge of our 
time, in which the fate of man is at stake, could they any longer hold back 
from mobilising all their resources to meet it together in whatever ways are 
open to them ? 


(b) New tasks of evangelism and of building up Christian communities arise 
from social and economic change. 


i) There are new “‘frontier”’ situations in cities (housing estates, factories, 
etc.) and in vast rural areas. Migrations of the population for economic 
reasons and migrations of refugees create similar problems and opport- 
unities. 


Movements of population away from certain areas leave formidable 
financial burdens, redundant buildings etc. Depopulated churches find 
it difficult to carry on alone and suffer from the psychological effects 
of dwindling in size. 


(c) The re-drawing of political boundaries between provinces and countries 
necessitates the re-drawing of church boundaries, and this sometimes opens 
the possibility of unity with other churches. Changes in relationship between 
a state and an established church sometimes have the same effect, leaving a 
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church greater freedom to negotiate and removing for other churches some 
of their objections to establishment. 


(d) State antagonism and persecution bring Christians together in a new- 
found spiritual unity, and may create the will to unite, though actual condi- 
tions may not favour visible union. 


(e) The Church was for centuries the sole or main agency of education and 
social work. The modern welfare state is (in varying degree in different 
countries) assuming responsibility for education, health and welfare. This 
raises for the churches two challenges to unity, beyond what co-operation 
may already do: 


i) Their separated efforts in these fields are often inadequate for modern 
needs. 


ii) Both education and care for human welfare rest on some doctrine of 
man. The Church seeing the state wield these powerful influences 
over children and families, must be, in Calvin’s words, the sentinelle de 
Dieu. It must be watchful not for the interests of religion as the 
phrase is usually understood, but for the interests of true education 
and care for human persons. 


(f) Many churches founded by Western missionary expansion are in 
countries which have achieved or are seeking national independence. The new 


situation presses the churches towards unity. Their desire to unite raises for the 
sending churches problems of doctrine and church order and of their own unity 
so acute that they may forget the non-theological elements in the situation. 
Defeated imperialism, race-consciousness, cultural superiority, pride in insti- 
tutions built by sacrifice of the home churches are among the factors that 
enter in. 


IV. What can be Done? 


Such factors have acquired enormous power over us. They are not incid- 
ental : they are compounded of the very stuff of earthly history and human 
sin. The only power which can overcome them is the power of God through 
Jesus Christ : only by faith in Him, in this as in everything else, can we be 
“more than conquerors” (Rom. 8: 37). 

In the setting of our task to manifest visibly before men the unity which 
is given to the Church of Jesus Christ, our greatest need is to recover a new 
vision of the wholeness, the catholicity of the Church. Churches will not 
overcome either the theological or the non-theological barriers to their unity 
unless they are renewed by the Holy Spirit, throughout their whole member- 
ship, to see how grievously our divisions sin against the Lord of the Church. 
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By covenanting together to form the World Council of Churches we have 
recognised that no church may live for itself alone. In the encounter with 
one another to which we are committed, under the sovereignty of our God 
and Saviour, no cause of our separations may be omitted from our repentance 
before Him or our dealings with each other. 

If these non-theological factors are as important as this report suggests, 
they must also be given an important place in the work of Faith and Order 
as it seeks to draw the churches out of isolation into conference and to manifest 
the unity of the Church of Jesus Christ. The purpose of this report is to 
suggest to the delegates appointed to Lund, and through them to their churches, 
that we must do more than we have done in the past to face these factors 
without fear. It is not easily done. In the present time, the greatest threat 
of new schisms lies in the passionate adherence to political ideologies and 
national or racial loyalties. We must be particularly vigilant to see how these 
affect our present Christian fellowship and our hopes of unity. As members 
of churches, we all too often simply reflect the prejudices of the society around 
us instead of transcending them. In our own discussions in preparing this 
report, we have discovered that such factors have entered deeply into our own 
attempts to discuss them and have perverted our ability even to describe them. 


As we present our conclusions, we would emphasise a few of the factors 
we have discussed. 


1) The churches, especially in the rank and file of their ordinary member- 


ship, must search their consciences as to how far they are following the law 
of inertia instead of the Will of God which makes demands on them. Tra- 
ditional positions, forms and institutions which have become dear to us, must 
be recognised as questionable and may have to be given up or changed. 


2) The churches, especially in their official leaders and theologians, must 
be attentive to the insights of sociology, psychology, economics and all 
sciences which bring a legitimate criticism to bear upon our Christian institu- 
tions in their human and historical limitations. 


3) Whenever church relations or reunion are discussed, there must be a 
new readiness to include considerations of these non-theological factors, not 
as vague generalisations but in concrete, particular and therefore painful 
terms. This implies that not only theologians and church administrators have 
a contribution to make to the discussion. 


4) In the time that is left before the Lund Conference, throughout the 
Lund Conference itself and in all that is said and done in the churches there- 
after, let us pray to the Healer of all that He may open our eyes to the actual 
and definite symptoms of our disease. He asks all our churches and He asks 
each of us personally, “Wilt thou be healed?” 
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A MEDITATION ON THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Note: The following sermon by Professor Edmund Schlink was delivered 
at a devotional service during the first meeting of the Advisory Commission on 
the theme of the second Assembly. Dr. Schlink’s message had a considerable 
influence on the following discussions and on the content of the report which 
the Commission drew up (see Ecumenical Review, October 1951). Thus it 
helps to explain the character and orientation of that report. 


There is no one among us for whom Jesus Christ belongs merely to the 
past, and not also at the same time to the present. For each one of us He is 
also not merely a present reality, but also a future one. For He has taken 
hold of our whole life. He holds our future also in His hands. 

There is no one among us for whom Jesus Christ signifies only his personal 
future, and not at the same time the future of all men. Because we believe 
this, we know that we are obliged to preach Christ to other men. Christ 
Himself wants to reach out to all men. 

There is no one among us who does not trust Christ to perform great deeds 
of transformation in those and through those who believe in Him. We all trust 
in His power to bring about a future state of things that would profoundly 
change the present deplorable state of the Church and the world. 

But beyond that, our insights diverge — namely on the questions of the 
Second Coming of Christ, the continuity and discontinuity of the present world 
and the new creation, the relation between eschatological expectancy and 
temporal responsibility, and between eschatology and apocalyptics. 

But these differences are embraced by a further common conviction to 
which the Apostle Paul draws our attention : there is no one among us who 
already perceives this future as it will be, for there is no one among us whose 
knowledge is not imperfect — not “‘in part.”’ It is true of each of us, old and 
young alike, whether we be professors of theology or politicians : we are like 
children — we “speak as a child, understand as a child, think as a child” ; 
but then that which is in part shall be done away. 

Each one of us comprehends a different part of the future perfection. 
Yesterday we felt only too painfully this difference in the parts of our earthly 
knowledge. It might, however, also be heartening and enriching if we were 
to open up ourselves wholly and freely one to another, and learn from each 
other. 

Yet even if there were among us a master of synthesis, who could piece 
together all the different parts of our individual knowledge — even then that 
synthesis would merely be partial knowledge. As long as we are in this world 
we know only in part. Then we will see face to face. 

In view of this we might indeed ask with despair whether a continued 
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common effort to reach theological understanding, and further conversations, 
would have any meaning. St. Paul, however, now points to quite a different 
kind of knowledge — a knowledge which knows no boundaries, and which 
already is perfect. It is the knowledge with which God knows us: “now I 
know in part, but then shall I know as also I am known.” The knowledge 
with which God knows us looks further than our knowledge of God. It 
has reached its goal already, before we even start. What does this mean: that 
I am known by God? It is not merely a theoretical knowledge, but the 
same divine decision and action of which it is said at the beginning of 
Jeremiah, “Before I formed thee in the belly I knew thee.”” God has known 
us, which means that He has taken hold of us ; with His love He has elected 
us, and taken us into His service. He has prepared and formed us as His 
instruments. This divine knowledge precedes our knowledge. The apoca- 
lyptic works of the New Testament, of which we have just heard a few from 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, are also part of this divine recognition, 
preparation and call to service. Often they have received no notice and for 
a long time have been understood only in part. But suddenly when the hour 
is ripe they begin to shine forth. Then they suddenly illuminate the whole 
of human life and the situation of Christians in the world, and become a 
definite stronghold, by means of which God makes it possible for man to live, 
to suffer and to die joyfully. 

This was the experience we Germans had with those texts during the 
persecution of the Church in the Third Reich, and this is the experience of 
countless Christians today who are oppressed, persecuted, imprisoned, tortured 
and killed. They have not the possibility of engaging in political and social 
programmes and action. The only way still open to them is the way of prayer, 
of witness and of suffering. They have no longer any earthly hope which 
sustains them. They live solely in the hope of the Coming Lord. For them the 
biblical affirmations of the signs of His Second Coming — wars, persecution, 
treason, pseudo-messianisms, etc., are not paralysing, but fortifying. Because 
they know that all these occurrences are nothing unexpected, nothing unna- 
tural, and that God’s plan of salvation is not invalidated by all these terrors. 
They know that all these horrors are embraced by God’s plan of salvation, 
and therefore they cannot tear them out of God’s hand : all these things must 
come to pass (Matth. 24: 6). 

What does this word mean ? It is not a matter of inscrutable fate. Neither 
of the immanent consequences of world history, nor of a hidden Will of God ; 
but on the contrary of the revealed saving Will of God. The same words 
“all these things must come to pass” stand at the beginning of the Revelation 
as heading for all the terrors described in the following chapters. The same 
“all these things must come to pass” is to be found in the prophesies concern- 
ing the Passion in the synoptic Gospels. 
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“All these things must come to pass” : this means the way of the Church 
is no other than the way of its Lord, Jesus Christ. As His way led through 
suffering to glory so also, in no other manner, is the way of the Church. 
Almost literally we find in Matthew 24 and its synoptic parallels the same 
affirmations which we know from the story of our Lord’s Passion — treason, 
imprisonment, apostasy and execution. We should not be surprised when 
the persecutions come. They are the proper signs that the Church belongs 
to its Lord Jesus Christ. 

These sufferings of the Christians have the same form as the suffering of 
Jesus Christ, and yet they are as different from His suffering as Heaven and 
hell. For their sufferings are not God’s judgment. Christ has once for all 
suffered for all — suffered a judgment for all who believe in Him. The suffer- 
ings of those who believe are therefore not marked by the despair of those 
who have been forsaken by God. For Jesus Christ has borne this once and 
for all for His flock. The judgment on the Church in time of persecution is a 
judgment which already has been borne by Christ. Thus through the whole 
New Testament, from the Beatitudes to the Epistle of James, there sounds 
the note of joy amidst the tribulations, and the note of glory through the 
sorrows. For the sufferings of the Christians are signs through which God 
makes His beloved children conform to the likeness of His Only Son. 

In this expectancy of the coming Lord the faithful are free from anxiety and 
sorrow, and wholly realistic in their judgment of the world and full of zeal 
to serve both friends and enemies. A true expectancy of the end is the strongest 
possible impetus to be watchful, to hurry, to lose no time, and to see that no 
man gets lost. The expectancy of the Lord releases the strongest possible zeal 
because it liberates man from worrying about himself. For the faithful knows 
himself to be sustained because Jesus has already led the way through sorrow 
to glory. He therefore lives in a state of unspeakable joy which makes him 
think no longer about himself, but of his neighbour. 

It would, indeed, be a great thing if we would call out loudly to the many 
thousands of Christians who today are oppressed and suffer — those the smal- 
lest, and yet the most glorious members of the body of Christ — “yea, the 
Lord is coming !” “Hold fast to this hope, He will not let you down. Your 
hope is the hope of the whole of Christendom.” 

And at the same time we must, together with the persecuted, call out to the 
whole world : “Stop ! God the judge of the world is coming. Nobody will 
escape Him. Submit yourselves to Jesus Christ the Lord. Only those who 


profess Him shall escape from judgment. For He who died for the world shall 
come back as the judge of the world.” 





THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Il Santo Sepolcro di Gerusalemme — Splendidori, Miserie, Speranze* has 
an Imprimatur and a preface by Mgr G. Testa, titular Archbishop of Amasea 
and Apostolic Delegate of His Holiness the Pope in Jerusalem. There follows 
a history of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in French, by Fr L. H. Vincent 
O.P., of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, of great interest, although mainly 
a reproduction of Fr Vincent’s earlier work on the subject. Then we have 
a description of the existing building, in Italian, by Fr P. D. Baldi O.F.M., 
one of the Franciscan friars long resident in Jerusalem. Lastly we have 
detailed proposals for the building of a new structure on the site, if the existing 
structure, which is in a very bad state, is for the most part removed. These 
proposals are set out as a project, in Italian, by the architects L. Marangoni 
and A. Barluzzi. The book is illustrated with numerous photographs, drawings, 
and maps, including photographs of a model in plastics of the proposed 
new building. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the name generally given by Western 
Christians to a complicated group of Church buildings adjoining one another 
in the walled city of Jerusalem, now in the part of the city belonging to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. Two Churches were built on this site 
about 325 A.D. and dedicated in 328 A.D. One was the Church of the 
Resurrection and the other the Martyrion, sometimes called ‘‘the Church 
in Golgotha.” The Church of the Resurrection, or “Anastasis,” was 
and still is a circular building. In the centre of the circle stood a turret-like 
structure, formed by covering with marble and precious stones a part of 
the rocky hill-side west of the Church which had been detached by the masons 
from that hill-side. The interior of this structure was a cave, excavated in 
the natural rock of the hill, having an opening to the east and a single funereal 
couch on its north side, also excavated in the natural rock. There is very 
clear evidence of this in the accounts given by pilgrims between 333 A. D. 
and 865 A.D. A fanatical Caliph, El-Hakim, in his attempt to destroy the 
Church about 1010 A. D., seems to have destroyed the natural rock of the 
upper part of the cave and to have left the floor and the lower part in a mutil- 
ated condition. But the natural rock still lies under the floor of the existing 
““Edicule” and is still embedded in its walls in some places. The “Edicule” 
although built only in 1808 A.D. after the destruction of another similar 
building by fire, undoubtedly stands where the rock-tomb discovered in 
325 A.D. stood, in the centre of the “‘Anastasis.”” The west wall of the 
Church still adjoins the hill-side and this hill-side contains some kokim 
or Jewish sepulchral couches, which seem to have been part of a Jewish 
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family grave. They can be approached from the interior of the Church, 
through the present chapel of S. Nikodemus. Probably they were discovered 
when the Church was built in 325 A. D., but they did not satisfy the require- 
ments of the New Testament narrative, whereas the single funereal couch in 
the cave which the masons isolated from the hill-side seemed to the Christians 
of the time to be the place where the Lord lay between His Crucifixion and 
His Resurrection. East of the ‘‘Anastasis” in the IVth-century buildings 
stood a cloistered Atrium, within which, about 50 metres south-east of the 
Holy Sepulchre itself, a massive spur of natural rock, about fifteen feet high 
and about fifteen feet broad from north to south, was allowed to remain 
standing, when the rest of the ground was levelled for the erection of the 
various Church buildings. In this spur there was a small cave and between 
the cave and the top of the spur ran a rent or cleft in the rock, of the kind 
attributable to an earthquake. The spur still stands, although much damaged 
in the mediaeval period and now almost entirely concealed from view by 
the buildings around it and above it, except where it is exposed to the vener- 
ation of pilgrims. Tradition regards it as what remains of the elevation on 
which the Cross stood when Jesus Christ was crucified. East of the cloistered 
Atrium, opposite the “‘Anastasis” which stood on the west, was the much 
larger Church of the Martyrion, in the form of a Roman Basilica. This 
was destroyed centuries ago, but a crypt, excavated in the natural rock 
below it, still remains, although now covered with a flat roof with a dome in 
its centre. 

The rock from which this crypt is excavated is part of the hill of which 
the spur of the traditional Golgotha is the western edge and the Martyrion, 
being built on that hill, was sometimes called the Church “in Golgotha.” 
To the south of the crypt, a flight of many steps leads down to a cave, which 
seems to have been a cistern before the Church was built. There a tradition 
which goes back to the middle of the [Vth century says that when the Church 
was being built, between 325 and 328 A. D., the cross of Christ was found, 
with the title written in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew by Pilate’s orders. 

In the days of the Crusades, the Martyrion having been entirely reduced 
to ruins, apart from its crypt, a Gothic choir was built in the position of the 
IVth-century open Atrium, immediately east of the Anastasis, and the rock 
of Golgotha was inserted under the same roof with this choir, being made 
into the substratum of a chapel in the position of the southern gallery. During 
the mediaeval period, before and after the coming of the Crusaders, various 
minor Holy Places made their appearance in the Church and it thus became 
the custom for the local Christians to point out to pilgrims the places in 
which the crosses of Christ and the two thieves stood, the place from which 
the women watched the Crucifixion, the place on which the Body of Christ 
lay as it was embalmed, the place of the appearance of the Risen Lord to 
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S. Mary Magdalene, etc., etc. It is of interest that the proposals for re-building 
the Church in this book entirely disregard all traditional Holy Places except 
(1) the site of the actual Sepulchre, (2) the rock of Golgotha and (3) the sub- 
terranean cave of the Finding of the Cross, which belongs to the ancient 
crypt and cannot be disregarded if the crypt is to remain. The present build- 
ings incorporate a great deal of the mediaeval buildings of the Crusaders 
and some stones from earlier buildings. But they are to a great extent the 
work of a hasty reconstruction in 1808 after a disastrous fire. They were 
seriously damaged by an earthquake in 1927, and are prevented from falling 
down by unsightly scaffolding, introduced by the British Mandatory Govern- 
ment’s Office of Works. Only one door of the buildings is open and only 
a small part of the south wall forms a external facade. All other walls are 
touched, on the west by the hill-side with houses and shops built upon it, 
and on other sides by the walls of various monastic buildings. Two domes 
rise above the building, the western dome over the Anastasis and the dome 
immediately east of it, not so high as the first, over the choir built by the 
Crusaders on the site of the Atrium ; at the east end there is a flat roof sur- 
rounding a low dome over the ancient crypt. 


The process by which the Church came to be used by several Christian 
communities not in communion with one another, even before the time of 
the Crusades, is somewhat obscure. It is now used by the Roman Catholics, 
the Greek Orthodox, the Armenian Orthodox, the Coptic Orthodox, the 
Syrian Orthodox (or “Jacobites’”) and the Abyssinians. The arrangements 
by which the building is divided between these six communities form part 
of what is known as the “Status Quo.”” The only Roman Catholics who can 
hold services in the Church are the Roman Catholics of the Latin or Roman 
rite. The Greek Orthodox occupy the choir exclusively. They have the altar 
on the rock of Golgotha in the traditional position of the Cross of Christ, 
although the Latins have an altar to the right of the Greek altar, separated 
from it by a few feet and in the traditional position of the nailing of Christ 
to the Cross and of the descent of His body from the Cross after His death. 
The Armenians have the ancient crypt of the Martyrion and a chapel in a 
gallery opposite Golgotha. Greeks, Latins, and Armenians hold daily services, 
during the night hours until dawn, in the “Edicule” of the Sepulchre. The 
Copts have a chapel built against the west end of the “Edicule.” The Syrians 
are confined to one small dark chapel, as far as their regular weekly services 
are concerned. The Abyssinians occupy the flat roof of the crypt and one 
small chapel in the roof of the choir. But members of all communities, and 
indeed all Christians, can enter the building and pray privately in the Holy 
Places without hindrance at most times during the day. It is common to 
find Roman Catholics and Eastern Orthodox praying side by side, in the 
“Edicule,” in the chapel of Golgotha, and elsewhere. 
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This book includes no discussion of the question of the historical “‘authent- 
icity” of the traditional sites. It seems that at the time of the Council of 
Nicaea the Christians of Jerusalem already believed that they knew the actual site 
of the Sepulchre of Christ. Makarios, who was then bishop of Aelia Capitolina, 
to use the Roman name of Jerusalem then in use, declared that the actual 
Sepulchre of Christ was under a mound of earth beneath the foundations 
of the Temple of Venus, in the Forum of the Roman City built in 140 A. D. 
He must have known that Christ was crucified and buried outside the city 
walls. It must then have been common knowledge that the walls of the Roman 
city built in A.D. 140 by no means coincided with the walls of the Jewish 
city destroyed by Titus in A.D. 70. Modern archaeology confirms this 
supposition, however much archaeologists disagree as to the position of the 
walls destroyed in A. D. 70. When, by the orders of the Emperor Constantine, 
the Temple of Venus was destroyed and the ground under it was excavated 
down to the level of the natural rock, the Sepulchre of Christ was found 
intact, to the great joy of the Christians of Jerusalem. This was regarded 
as a miracle, but there is no indication in the contemporary account that 
the identification of the Temple of Venus as the site to be explored was the 
result of a miracle ; on the contrary, the miracle appears to have been that, 
on the site identified by the local Christian tradition, the Holy Sepulchre 
was found, undamaged. The rock of Golgotha seems to have been treated 
as a Silent witness to the truth of the Gospel story about the earthquake at 
the time of the Crucifixion. Eusebius, who tells us about the building of 
the Church, does not refer to the finding of the Cross, but there are references 
to the Cross as having been found, in the writings of S. Cyrill, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, who lived in the city about fifteen years after the Church was 
built. It is thus probable that wood which was believed to be the wood of 
the Cross was actually found during the time while the Church was being 
built. There is no good reason for supposing that, at this period, there was 
any deliberate deception being practised, even if we assume, for the purpose 
of the argument, that the site of the Church cannot, on sound archaeological 
grounds, be considered the authentic site of the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection. The site concerned is certainly outside the Jewish city as it was 
before the Babylonian Captivity. It was used by Jews as a place of burial, 
for remains of Jewish tombs and kokim are there, although there may be 
no certain indication of their date. The surroundings of Jerusalem contain 
a very large number of Jewish rock-tombs and there are probably many more 
under certain parts of the Old City, which were outside the walls during the 
Jewish period. There were many earthquakes and, of course, many cruci- 
fixions during the long history of the city before A. D. 70. It is impossible, 
in a review, to give a full and fair account of the archaeological discussions, 
as to whether the site of the Church was or was not, at the time of Christ, 
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inside the wall of a suburb of the city or in a “built-up area” outside the walls. 
It is of course possible that the Christian tradition of the [Vth century rested 
on mistakes and seemed to be confirmed owing to mere coincidences. But 
this is not proved, and there is no good archaeological evidence in favour 
of any suggested rival site, such as the “Garden Tomb” near the Moslem 
cemetery north of the present Damascus Gate. If the Christian tradition 
was mistaken XVI centuries ago, the sites are lost. 

Independently of the archaeological questions under discussion, many 
Christians wish to pray in the Church in Jerusalem in which Christians from 
all over the world have been praying for the last XVI centuries and thanking 
God for bringing them to Jerusalem. The Church building in question is a 
sacramental sign in the Christian world. As Mr Waugh has well pointed 
out in his recent novel, Helena, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was 
first built when the world was turning from myths which took place in a 
realm outside time and space to a historical narrative of events in definite 
chronological series, in a definite place on earth, in an eastern province of 
the Roman Empire. Paganism could have no Holy Places comparable in 
significance to the Holy Places of the Biblical Faith in a God who acted in 
history, at Sinai and on Golgotha, in the Stable and in the Sepulchre. Al- 
though the exact points in space may be unknown, it is a spiritual blessing 
to stand and to consider, before God and before the communion of saints, 
the fact that God did act marvellously in certain particular points in space. 
In the Holy Places, we do this not far from the places where the Gospel Acts 
took place and we do it in union with the thousands who have done the same 
thing before us as they came as pilgrims to the Holy Land. 

Whether the proposals made in the third part of this book for the preserv- 
ation and enrichment of the Holy Places will either meet the needs of pilgrims 
or satisfy the Christians of Jerusalem is another question. It is proposed to 
level to the ground almost the whole of the existing building and nearly all 
the buildings surrounding it, so that the new Basilica may stand in a very 
wide courtyard or Cathedral Close. This is to be bounded, for the most 
part, by new monastic buildings and hospices. For the first time in history, 
the buildings is to have a west front; the remains of the western hill-side 
which it has always touched are to be removed down to the ground level 
and the kokim in the hill-side are to be preserved by isolating them in 
a crypt, well within the new building. In the centre of the new building there 
are to be cloisters, surrounding a garden, planted with tress, corresponding 
to the Constantinian Atrium. The rock of Golgotha is to be exposed to 
view much more than it is now exposed. Each community is to have its 
own Church and sacristy and its own external door of the building, leading 
into the open Cathedral Close. It is proposed that the Anglican Communion 
should have a Church within the buildings. The fine Lutheran Church of 
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the Redeemer in the Muristan, now used by the Lutheran World Federation, 
is to remain where it is and it is calculated that its position will be on the edge 
of the Cathedral Close, if the proposals are carried out. It is not far from the 
present building. It seems to be assumed that the Roman Catholics, the 
Greek Orthodox, and the Armenian Orthodox will continue (in a modified 
form) their present use of the “Edicule,” the chapel of Golgotha, and the 
Cave of the Cross, and that other communities which have the custom of 
doing so will be able to offer liturgical worship in these three Holy Places, 
in their new shape and setting. As we have said already, many “minor” 
Holy Places are disregarded and even seem to be abolished in the proposals. 

Many people will be disturbed by the architecture of the proposed new 
building. It is not Gothic, but it is certainly not Romanesque or Byzantine 
in inspiration. The turrets resemble minarets. The three external staircases 
outside the dome over the “‘Anastasis” make it resemble a huge ant-hill, as 
they wind in spirals around it. But perhaps it is not fair to judge from the 
photographs of plastic models. It will seem to a good many western Christians 
that an opportunity would be missed if the proposed new “‘Edicule” was 
built. If the present “Edicule” looks like a huge antique sugar-canister, 
as some have suggested, the proposed new one looks exactly like an ornamented 
pepperpot. Is it impossible to bring into the building a piece of local stone 
or rock, in which a sculptor has carved a cave with a shelf for a human body ? 
It may be, of course, that there are considerable remains of the ancient rock- 
tomb embedded in the present structure, but surely these could be embodied 
in a new rock-tomb. Similarly on Golgotha, the exposure of the natural 
rock in the proposals does not go far enough. Walls for protection from the 
weather are of course essential. But the rock should stand in such a way 
that it can be seen from the sides as well as from above. The remnants of 
the ancient rock-tomb in the “‘Edicule” should certainly be exposed to view, 
if the present ““Edicule” is removed. Glass and plastics can be used to make 
antiquities visible without much risk of injury. 

It may be the reply of the Roman Catholic authors of this book that it 
is characteristic of Protestants to want a museum of antiquities or a photo- 
graphic type of representation of the events of the first century A.D. to 
be set before visitors to Jerusalem, whereas the Historic Church desires Holy 
Places to be places of liturgical worship and private prayer in the first place, 
rather than substitutes for books. It is certainly quite impossible to make 
the sites look as they looked in the first century, supposing them to be authentic, 
since the whole environment is transformed. It is natural, inevitable as the 
outcome of the history of the Holy Places for the past sixteen centuries, and 
right from every point of view, that the shrines should be places of prayer. 
But the Eucharist can be celebrated in a cave which looks like a cave, or 
in front of the face of a cliff which looks like a cliff. 
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There remains the delicate question of the relationships between Eastern 
and Western Christians in the proposed new building. All that it is possible 
to say about this, within the limits of a short article, is that this book represents 
the proposals of the Roman Catholics in Jerusalem. The proposals have not 
been officially endorsed by the Vatican. They represent an attempt, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, to envisage the continuation of the “Status 
Quo” in a new setting, each community having a proportion of the new 
building which can be said to correspond to its proportion of the present 
building. The reaction of the leaders of the Eastern Christians of Jerusalem 
has been, on the whole, somewhat negative. The Eastern Churches represented 
in Jerusalem are certainly not in a position to raise the large sums of money 
necessary, if they are to contribute proportionately to the cost of the new 
building, whereas the Roman Catholics might be able to raise the whole 
cost, if the other communities gave only their present buildings and rights, 
in exchange for new buildings and rights in the new structure. Moreover 
to many in Jerusalem of all communions the loss of the existing structure, 
with all its associations, would be painful. It seems only too likely that the 
present manner of supporting the falling building with scaffolds will continue 
until a fire or an earthquake does further damage, since nothing of importance 
can be done without agreement between all the Christian communions now 
involved, the local civil authorities, and the owners of certain neighbouring 
buildings. There are three Mosques in the immediate neighbourhood and 
within the area to be cleared according to the proposals in this book. Much 
of the property in endowments by which the existing buildings is or was 
maintained is included in the Jewish area of the city of Jerusalem ; this gives 
special difficulties to the Eastern Churches, who are not parts of world-wide 
unitary organisations. It is impossible, in the circumstances, to put forward 
counter-proposals from the Eastern side with any appearance of practicability, 
although it is almost certainly impracticable for the non-Roman Catholic 
communities to accept the Roman Catholic proposals as they stand. 

E. Every. 


IN THE EASTERN ZONE 


It is rather a special business, writing about a journey through part of 
one’s own country. Do we not know one another any more, that such a 
proceeding is necessary ? And indeed it is true that we do not know enough 
about one another, and above all we cannot talk to one another. That is, 
first of all, the predominant impression when I look back on a recent one- 
week lecture-tour through the Russian Zone — that the people there badly 
need an exchange of ideas. They want to find out what is being thought and 
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done in Germany, and they want to make their trials intelligible. Thus my 
journey in the end of October to Cottbus, Oschatz, Dresden, Chemnitz, 
Meerane, Leipzig, Halle and Magdeburg was attended by an unending string 
of conversations in all sorts of groups in the Evangelical parishes, and with 
numerous individuals. These turned both on ecclesiastical and political 
problems and on personal situations. 

It should be recalled that the Evangelical parishes in the Russian Zone 
were after the war confronted with undreamt-of new responsibilities. The 
Christian instruction of children ceased to be the affair of the schools: the 
Church had to take it in hand. For this purpose, it was necessary to redevelop 
that body of church workers called catechists. These catechists, both full-time 
and part-time, impart religious instruction, in schools or on parish premises, 
as an exclusively ecclesiastical duty. Their training and maintenance is a 
matter purely for the Church. What a mass of work this has involved, and 
is still involving, when we consider that, for instance, in the Church of Saxony 
there are almost as many catechists as there are pastors! In the course of 
the radical separation of Church and State, the collecting of the ecclesiastical 
taxes too passed entirely to the Church. All that the Government authorities 
allow is access to their tax-roll: everything else is the Church’s own affair. 
On the whole, both these tasks have been satisfactorily dealt with. Parochial 
responsibility has found two new modes of expression in the shape of the 
catechists and the administrative parish clerks (sometimes known as “tax 
mission-workers”). The pastors are no longer the only office-bearers, though 
still, of course, the essential ones. The rising generation of clergy is inadequate 
numerically for various reasons, not the least of these being that the sons of 
pastors have the gravest difficulty in securing admission to the higher classes 
of the schools and to the University ; it is held that their homes cannot provide 
sufficient guarantee of “democratic education.”” Being cut off from spiritual 
and intellectual interchange hits the clergy very hard, and the literature at 
their disposal is horrifyingly scanty. It is usual for the life of the local church 
to be vigorous for the simple reason that people are more thrown back on 
one another than they used to be, and are all involved in the same situation 
in which the very existence of the Church is at state. That situation stands 
out in particular in the pressure represented by the development of education, 
and in the assailing of the Christian way of life in day-to-day affairs. The 
schools not only teach dialectical materialism but demand it as a profession 
of faith, and education in “democratic patriotism” includes education in 
hatred for the enemies of that “democratic patriotism.” Thus children, 
parents and teachers alike are faced with a series of painful dilemmas. In 
the nature of things, the duty of striving to avert these developments must 
not be allowed to fall wholly upon the clergy : the whole parish, and in partic- 
ular the Christian home, is called upon. to play its part. (For this reason, 
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considerable attention is being aroused by the elections to the Parents’ 
Councils now being held in the schools. The difficulties involved, however, 
in getting Christian parents to stand at these elections — despite all the 
propaganda on behalf of free elections for the whole of Germany — are so 
great that complete abstention is to a great extent regarded as the proper 
thing to do.) It is all part and parcel of this situation that Christian teaching 
by church workers is quite frequently hampered by the schools, as when 
children are not allowed to bring their Bibles for religious instruction to 
school with them (their satchels being searched), even when that instruction 
is given on the school premises ; thus they have to fetch them for themselves 
and go back again to the school. Often attendance at church religious classes 
is a provocation to the teacher to ridicule children in front of the whole form. 

For professional people it is the same. Quite obviously, faithful allegiance 
to the Christian communion and honest confessing of Christ as Lord is 
leading in many cases to overt or covert damage to their careers. One thing 
that is rendered especially difficult is the keeping of Sunday. Yet it constantly 
happens that forthright witness meets with totally unexpected support and 
help. It must not by any means be imagined that the minds of faithful worship- 
pers over there are wholly a prey to bewilderment and despair. The fundam- 
ental fact is that a genuine Christian way of life is demanded there, and to 
a considerable extent followed, that, while the Church’s day as what might 
be termed “organised inoffensiveness” is done, it feels all the more strongly 
the operative power of the Word of God. Often and often I was told, and 
not only told but assured with vigour, that people had no thought of leaving 
the position they were in. All the parishes were greatly helped and strengthened 
by the Berlin Kirchentag, and many of their members are ardently hoping 
to be able to attend next year’s gathering in Stuttgart. 

Political interest centred in all discussions upon the question. How are 
we going to be joined to Western Germany in one State, in which freedom 
and human dignity will be duly honoured? The answer they themselves 
give is that the West must be strong. All the same, in the great majority 
of cases that does not imply the view that Western Germany too should be 
armed. On the contrary, West German rearmament is regarded as causing 
a deepening of the chasm, when the desire is really to be bound to Western 
Germany by that very bond now so painfully constricted, and to regain 
full communion with it. West German rearmament, and a fortiori the integ- 
ration of the Federal Republic into a Western bloc, find very much less support. 
With a few completely isolated exceptions, there is no desire whatever to be 
freed at the expense of a war. The great longing is rather that some change 
may come, perhaps through an all-German election, and the question that 
is being asked everywhere is why Western Germany does not make a more 
definite effort for such a solution, why it is all tied up with things that are 
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not acute any more, such as the Oder-Neisse Line, whether indeed anybody 
is really thinking about them at all, and so on. Amid all this, voices are 
uplifted declaring that, after all the experiences the Eastern Zone has had 
of electoral freedom, and the commotion going on at this very moment over 
the elections to the Parents’ Councils, this road too is a dead end from the 
beginning. It is regarded as being the affair of the West to find the way to 
the goal they have in mind, and to stake everything on reaching it quickly. 
I was asked again and again what was at the bottom of all the speeches being 
made in the West concerning liberation in the near future. People want to 
know for themselves that there really is something in it, and that they are 
not simply being spoonfed with empty words. Observers of insight and 
judgment are exceedingly uneasy lest alienation into nihilism, profoundly 
imperilling the inward balance of people in the Eastern Zone, be all that is 
left if a solution for the whole of Germany does not follow upon the high 
hopes that have now been raised. 

This leads to the question how people are reacting to what they receive 
from the West. Everybody seems to listen to the broadcasts of RIAS, the 
American station in Berlin. They positively live by this news, especially in 
view of the inadequate information services of their papers. But there are 
considerable objections to its general attitude. It is felt to be a constant 
incitement, but not a strengthening or nourishment. I was continually hearing 
the people I talked to from the churches, both pastors and laymen, describe 
the slogan Betriigt den Betriiger, “Cheat the Cheats,” put out by RIAS just 
before the elections of October 15, 1950, as a stab in the back to those who 
had decided not to vote. This — to put it mildly — opportunist watchword 
showed a complete lack of any inkling what a tremendous effort is made in 
the Eastern Zone, amid all the pressure to which people are subjected, to 
arrive at conscientious decisions. The more calmly they judge the matter, 
the more they wish the station could be taken over by Germans and strive 
to give solid, realistic spiritual help. 

The personal experiences brought to the attention of a visitor from the 
West are partly ones arising from the general situation, and partly from special 
circumstances. The standard of living has on the whole improved ; people 
realise that everything has been worked up through their own energy and 
in the teeth of many reverses. There is no desire at all for a return to things 
exactly as they used to be; on the contrary, certain basic alterations here 
and there are approved. One subject of complaint is the way in which the 
numerous organisations work and train and keep people at it until they drop, 
so that the hard-won right to an eight-hour day has become pretty well illusory. 
Workers grumble about the industrial collective agreements and the mass 
of special obligations they entail. The shortage of doctors is serious, and 
people are asking why doctors do not come in from the over-supplied West. 
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Those exercising independent occupations feel menaced by the many arbitrary 
acts on the part of the authorities. Legal security is a generally-felt want. 
The recent amnesty is proving a severe disappointment: I was constantly 
being approached by people wanting me to find out something, anything, 
for them as regards the whereabouts of relatives of theirs, or the reason why 
they had been arrested or sentenced. Bitterness against the German officials 
carrying out this system seemed to me greater than the feeling against the 
occupying Power itself, certain allowances being made for the latter in view 
of Germany’s past history and Russia’s own way of life. 

My journey thus revealed a divided Germany in two different senses. 
There is an iron curtain between East and West, and then again a split between 
the people in the East divides them into two separate camps. Doing away 
with the iron curtain across Germany is a matter for high politics. But it 
remains the responsibility of the Christian parishes and their individual 
members, not only not to allow themselves to grow bitter, but continually 
to seek access to others and tell them the message by which alone they 
themselves are able to live. May they, while according all due observance 
to their civic rights and duties, find that they can preserve an unshakable 
confidence in the promises of God, and may their witness be supported and 
strengthened ! 

Gustav W. HEINEMANN. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Non-Theological Factors 


This is an ugly and somewhat misleading expression. Its ugliness can be 
defended because it speaks of an ugly reality, that is, of the many secular factors 
which enter into ecumenical relations and confuse the already sufficiently confused 
theological situation. But it is less easy to defend it against the second charge. 
Should we not recognise that there are factors neither theological nor 
secular which have a considerable bearing on Christian unity? The answer 
to this question is of course that such factors are irrelevant, unless they can 
be justified on theological grounds. But it must be admitted that few of those 
who hear the expression for the first time will discover this. And it is therefore 
to be hoped that the Lund Conference on Faith and Order which will have this 
subject on its programme, will find a simpler and clearer expression. Dr. C. H. 
Dodd, whose letter (published in the Review in October 1949) started the 
discussion on this subject, used the formula “‘unavowed motives in ecumenical 
discussions.”” He showed that it would be salutary to bring into the open those 
social and political motives which have a definite bearing on the attitudes we 
adopt towards our own Church and to other Churches. Now the conference 
which has met under the auspices of “Faith and Order’ at the Ecumenical 
Institute has done just this. Its report, printed in this issue, is no more than a 
first approach to the problem, but it provides a useful basis for further study 
and discussion. 

Whether that discussion will produce results will largely depend on the 
readiness of the Churches to look at this question in a spirit of radical self- 
criticism. That will not be easy, for, as Dr. Dodd put it, our tendency is to “care 
more about saving the face of our own denomination than about the Una Sancta.” 
It is amazing how easy we find it to discover non-theological factors affecting 
the lives of other Churches, and how difficult we find it to discover any such factors 
in the life of our own Church. Why do we see the non-theological mote in our 
brother’s eye, but do not notice the non-theological beam in our own? Because 
we have become so thoroughly accustomed to the atmosphere of our own Church, 
that we take it for granted. We are deeply astonished when an outsider discovers 
in it many influences of nation, class or race which are really foreign to the 
Christian Gospel itself. At this point we must therefore learn to listen to each 
other, accept correction from each other and do it in the spirit of the very 
practical commandment : just take the log out of your own eye, and then you 
will see clearly to take the speck out of your brother’s. 
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National Churches and Free Churches 


One of the factors which is partly theological and partly non-theological, 
and which has a very considerable bearing on the relations between Churches, 
is that of the difference between majority Churches and minority Churches. We 
avoid purposely the terminology of ‘‘state Churches” and “‘free Churches,” because 
the number of state Churches in the membership of the World Council is small 
(about ten in our membership of a hundred and fifty-five) and the problem 
arises equally where a large Volkskirche and one or more smaller Churches 
are at work in the same territory. 

Now it is of course a vital question for the life and for the future of the 
ecumenical movement whether in such situations the common membership in 
the World Council “‘makes a difference.’ And, though we cannot say that it 
has already done so everywhere, we can say with gratitude that we know of 
several situations in which this has actually been the case. Thus in one country 
the leaders of the state Church have been instrumental in removing certain 
restrictions which the government of that country had made concerning the 
free Churches. 

And a very remarkable approach to the question has been made by the 
Church of Wiirttemberg. On the basis of recommendations made by the Evang- 
elical Church of Germany and of discussions with leaders of the other Churches 
in the same region, the Evangelical Church of Wiirttemberz has issued a decree 
concerning its relation to the “‘Free Churches” which contains the following 
main affirmations. It is stated that since the first Assembly of the World Council 
the relation between the Churches participating in the ecumenical movement 
has reached a new stage. These Churches should no longer spend their energy 
in working against each other but rather concentrate on evangelism in the world 
outside. The old state Church conception belongs to the past. Since those 
different Churches work together in the World Council and the Council of 
Churches in Germany the word “‘sects’’ should no longer be used with regard 
to any of them. Practical difficulties which will arise should be overcome in 
fraternal discussion. 

There are of course many other Churches which act on these principles. 
But it is good to have them so clearly and explicitly stated in an official church 
document. 


Eschatology as an Ecumenical Issue 


The comments on the first report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme 
of the Second Assembly, which appear in this number of the Review, make it 
very clear that the subject with which this commission was asked to deal, namely 
the Christian hope, is at the same time the most urgent and the most difficult 
of all themes of ecumenical conversation. The commission might be tempted 
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to conclude that since it is attacked by some for emphasising the future at the 
expense of the present, and is criticised by others for its timidity with regard 
to the biblical teaching concerning the future, it is probably on the right road. 
But that would not help to solve its problem. For the situation is obviously 
that in this fundamental matter which has such a very great bearing on our 
thinking about the Church and the world there is very deep difference of conviction 
in the ecumenical movement. And the problem before the commission, and 
indeed before the whole World Council, is how we can witness together to the 
Christian hope if we understand the nature of that hope in such different ways. 
This is however not a new or unexpected development. For all who know the 
complexity of our present theological and spiritual situation it is simply a new 
aspect of our fundamental ecumenical problem. And the whole point of the 
ecumenical movement is that, when we are confronted with such a basic diverg- 
ence, we do not run away from it, but seek to face it together in the hope that 
God may give us a new light, overcome our divergence and grant us to give 
a common witness. Our first task in this connection is to listen to each other, 
not to condemn a priori that which sounds unfamiliar and to avoid all caricatures. 
The situation is not that a theology concerning the future and without faith 
in the work of God in history stands over against a theology about the present 
and with no interest in the ultimate victory of God. The situation is that all 
would do justice to God’s work both in the present and in the future, but that 
they understand the relationships between the “‘realised’’ and the “ultimate” 
in different ways. 

There is reason to be grateful that this discussion has arisen. If we carry 
it on with a real desire to understand the full truth of the Gospel, it will be a 
great opportunity for mutual correction and mutual enrichment. 


The C.C.1. A. and U.N. O. 


As they read the rather gloomy reports of the meeting of the Assembly of 
the United Nations many churchmen will ask themselves, What are the Churches 
doing about this grave situation? One answer to that question is that the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs is “‘on the job.”’ Its two repres- 
entatives, Dr. O. F. Nolde and the Rev. Elfan Rees, who are present at the 
Assembly as consultants, do not merely observe the Assembly, but participate 
very actively in the process of discussion out of which its decisions of the Assembly 
will grow. 

The full significance of the work of these spokesmen for the Churches is 
perhaps not yet sufficiently realised. The Churches and the ecumenical movement 
have of course been concerned with international affairs for many years. 
But it is only recently that they have learned to follow international develop- 
ments through day-to-day consultation. And it is clear that such continuous 
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participation is incomparably more effective than statements or resolutions 
which are not followed up by personal contact. Much depends on the competence 
of the representatives concerned and their ability to inspire confidence. In 
this respect the C.C.I.A. has made a very real place for itself, as anyone who 
visits the Assembly and talks with delegates can ascertain. 

It is natural that questions should be asked about this new approach of the 
Churches to international affairs. One of these is why the Churches should 
be concerned at all with the United Nations. The answer is that the United 
Nations provides the only existing framework of intergovernmental action, that 
its membership consists of governments in all parts of the world and that it 
deals with matters on which the peace of the world and the establishment of 
justice depend. That does not mean, however, that the C.C.I.A. or the World 
Council is in any sense committed to the United Nations. In this as in all 
other relationships we maintain our full independence. There are occasions 
when the C.C.I.A. backs specific actions of the United Nations ; there are 
other occasions when it criticises such actions. The scope of C.C.I.A. activity 
in this respect is very wide. It ranges from such obvious questions of human 
concern as the plight of the Arab refugees and the question of Human Rights 
to such a very intricate question as disarmament. 

This last question provides a good example how the C.C.I.A. works. On 
the basis of the statements made by several Churches, by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Council and by the C.C.1.A. itself, a letter was sent to the 
delegates of the four Powers specially concerned. The letter (published in the 
Ecumenical Press Service, 1951, No. 48) emphasised that “‘the reduction of 
armaments is not an arithmetical proposition, but a political and, above all, a 
moral problem,” and indicated how this principle might be applied. When 
Dr. Nolde was asked to make this proposal more specific he replied that he 
was ready to do so, but that these more specific proposals could only be made 
in his own name, since the Churches had only expressed themselves concerning 
the basic principle involved. 

It is clear that the ultimate effect of this Church approach to international 
affairs will depend to a very large extent on the clarity with which the Churches 
voice their convictions concerning international questions. The spokesman 
cannot speak if the body for which he is to speak is silent or confused. It is 
therefore urgent that all Churches in the ecumenical movement should accept 
their responsibility with regard to the grave international situation and keep 
the officers of the C.C.I.A. informed about their convictions. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


LIGHT CAME TO ONE WHO SAT IN DARKNESS 


WIDERSTAND UND ERGEBUNG, by DIETRICH BONHOEFFER. Christian Kaiser- 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1951. pp. 279, DM. 9, 80. 


For those who have known Dietrich Bonhoeffer the collection of his letters 
written in prison and now published by his friend Eberhard Bethge represents 
a precious gift, for which they will be profoundly grateful. We had expected 
so much from Bonhoeffer and we missed the inspiration and correction which 
came from his clear, radically Christian and incisive thinking. And now in 
these letters we hear him again and meet him in his darkest, but at the same 
time his finest, hour. 

It is good to read that simple sentence in which he says that he has never 
for a moment repented his return to Germany in 1939. He could have stayed 
in the U.S.A. but he wanted to participate in the struggle to save his country 
from the dark forces. And he was willing to pay the price. 

When therefore the great crisis came — the failure of the attempt to over- 
throw Hitler on July 20, 1944 — he was prepared “to throw himself in the 
arms of God, not to take his own suffering seriously but the suffering of God 
in the world, to keep watch with Christ in Gethsemane’. For “how can one 
become proud in success or despondent in failure, if one participates in this 
world in the suffering of God ?” 

But these letters are not only significant in that they deepen our under- 
standing of a man who witnessed the good confession. They contain at the 
same time such a wealth of penetrating insight that one cannot help thinking 
of that other Christian who speaks to us through his unfinished and fragment- 
ary thoughts, Pascal. The letters which are printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
Review show that Bonhoeffer in his prison arrived at a degree of inner freedom 
such as can only be found in men who are completely rooted in Christ. But 
to appreciate that fully one must also read his pages about literature, about 
marriage, about his fellow-prisoners, about bombardments. Together with 
his equally unfinished but very substantial ““Ethics”’ (published by Eberhard 
Bethge in 1949) these letters show us that Bonhoeffer’s great contribution was 
to demonstrate how a truly Christocentric theology could, no should, be a 
theology turned to the world. He has helped us and will continue to help us 
to understand that all things were created through Christ and for Christ. 


W.A. Visser ’T HOort. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION — AMERICAN VERSION 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE, the Holy Scriptures in the King James and 
Revised Standard Versions with general articles and introduction, exe- 
gesis, exposition for each book of the Bible. In twelve volumes. 
Volume VII. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York, 1951. 917 pp. $8.75. 


In many languages and in many countries new helps for the understanding 
of the Bible are appearing. It is not surprising that the longest undertaking of 
this kind is taking place in the United States. The resources of the greatest 
denominational publishing house are being devoted to the production of a 
commentary on the entire Bible which will run to 12,000 large pages. The 
work is neither denominational nor sectarian ; nearly 150 scholars from all 
over the English-speaking world have participated in its preparation ; of the 
Editorial Board, only two are in fact Methodists. 

George Buttrick, one of the outstanding preachers in New York City, has 
served as Editor-in-Chief. His associates are members of the staff of Union 
Theological Seminary, accessible for constant conference. Samuel Terrien 
has directed the exegesis of the Old Testament and John Knox that of the 
New ; Paul Scherer and W. Russell Bowie have supervised the preparation 
of the expository material. General articles cover all of the main subjects of 
biblical study. For each book of the Bible there is to be an introduction, and 
then a commentary in two parts. The “exegesis” is by a recognized biblical 
expert, the “exposition” is by a leading minister. The aim is to provide not 
only exact interpretations of the text but also suggestions for the minister in 
preaching on this material. The expositors are not to offer sermon outlines 
or pre-digested homilies, but to provide additional assistance in interpreting 
the biblical message. 

Each page of the commentary, therefore, is divided into three parts. 
Together with the traditional King James version there is printed the Revised 
Standard Version, which has been officially authorized by many American 
churches. Since the Old Testament will not appear in this version until 1952, 
the first two volumes to appear will deal with New Testament books. The 
volumes will be published at intervals of six months. Beneath the text comes 
the exegesis and under this the exposition. Some scholars have misgivings 
concerning the desirability of this division into two parts. It does give a chance 
for men of differing gifts to contribute to the understanding of the Bible. 
The writers of the expositions had the exegesis before them when they did their 
work but naturally were not restricted by it. 

This first volume contains fourteen general articles on the New Testament, 
beginning with a long treatment of ““The Gospel in the New Testament” by 
R. H. Strachan. Only one other British writer is included here. It might be 
instructive to Europeans who are inclined to disregard work on the other side 
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of the Atlantic to examine what these fourteen Americans have to say on the 
crucial issues of New Testament study. 

Two Protestant Episcopal scholars are responsible for the exegetical treat- 
ment of Mark and Matthew, i.e., Frederick C. Grant of Union and Sherman 
E. Johnson, who, since this volume went to press, has become Dean of the 
Episcopal school in San Francisco. Buttrick himself has undertaken the 
exposition of Matthew, and Halford Luccock, the inimitable professor of 
Preaching at Yale, that of Mark. It is obviously impossible within the scope 
of this notice to attempt any critical estimate of their work. Its high quality, 
however, assures the fact that this series will be awaited with the keenest of 
interest. The general point of view of the Commentary is that of critical 
historical scholarship, though the interpreters are not without deep theological 
interest. They are writing with the needs of the preacher in mind, the man 
who is called of God to proclaim His Word. 

CLARENCE T. CRAIG. 


CREATIVE THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, a Symposium, edited 
by ARNOLD S. NasH. Macmillan, New York, 1951. 296 pp. $3.75. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, I, by PAUL TILLICH. Chicago University Press, 
Chicago, 1951. 300 pp. $5.00. 


Gop’s GRACE AND MANn’s Hope, by DANIEL Day WILLIAMS. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1949. 215 pp. $2.75. 


THE HistorRIC FAITH AND A CHANGING WORLD, by W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1950. 181 pp. $2.50. 


FirTy YEARS OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, by CARL F.H. Henry. W. A. 
Wilde, Boston, 1950. 113 pp. $1.50. 


THE THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR, by EDWARD J. CARNELL. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1951. 250 pp. $3.50. 


American Protestant theology entered on a new stage in the ’thirties when 
Reinold Niebuhr and others broke through the nearly petrified opposition 
between Fundamentalism and Modernism, or Orthodoxy and Liberalism. 
Today American theologians are trying to estimate the significance of Christ- 
ian thinking during the last half-century, and the possibilities for the future. 

Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century has as its most striking feature 
the strong conviction that American Protestant thought in 1950 has reached 
the end of one era and passed into a new one. As the editor, Professor Arnold 
S. Nash of the University of North Carolina, says, America has not only 
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“come of age”’ but is now in every realm of human affairs — political, economic 
and religious — playing a réle similar to that of Britain in the nineteenth 
century or of Rome in the first century B.C. To quote Arnold S. Nash 
again : “In the counsels of the Vatican no nation figures more largely when 
decisions are made and thought is implemented than does America ; and the 
communist jibe against the World Council of Churches — that it is an ins- 
trument of American ecclesiastical imperialism in Protestant garb — is a 
recognition of a fact, even if it also involves a serious misrepresentation of 
that fact’’. 

If American theology is to play the important part in ecumenical discus- 
sions called for by the course of world events, it is highly desirable that its 
theologians should do more systematic and comprehensive work than in the 
past. It is Walter M. Horton who expresses himself in this self-critical way 
in the above symposium. 

By far the most important of the recent attempts to provide America 
with a systematic theology is that by Professor Paul Tillich of Union Theol- 
ogical Seminary, New York, in the first volume of his weighty Systematic 
Theology. When completed this work will provide us with an excellent sum- 
mary of the whole of Tillich’s profound thought. In the introduction he 
explains his own method of building up a systematic theology, and then in 
his first volume he deals with two problems: 1) Reason and Revelation, and 
2) Being and God. Final judgment on this penetrating work must be post- 
poned until the publication of Volume II. But it is already clear that Tillich 
analyses the inner conflicts of reason in such a way as to indicate that the quest 
for revelation is integral to reason itself. His method is what he calls “the 
method of correlation”. First he develops the existential question implied 
in the philosophical concept. Then he develops the theological concepts 
which are presumed to answer the existential question. Thus the doctrine of 
revelation is understood not as information about divine “things, but as the 
presence at the depth of reason of the ground of reason”. And God is not 
understood as a being existing besides other beings, but as Being itself, or the 
power of being in everything and above everything. 

Tillich’s substantial work is as much philosophical as theological, because 
it deals largely with epistemological and ontological questions. Will this 
complicated work have any influence on American thought? There are reports 
that Tillich already has a great influence amongst younger theologians. If 
this is so, this first volume of his systematic theology will certainly be of great 
apologetic significance. 

The cry for systematic theology in America has also been heard by Professor 
Daniel Day Williams of the Federated Theological Faculty of Chicago Uni- 
versity and the Chicago Theological Seminary. His Rauschenbusch lectures, 
God’s Grace and Man’s Hope, offer a basis for American theology that is 
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neither liberal nor dialectical. Like the remainder of the books mentioned 
in this review, it is based on the idea that the thought of Niebuhr has led 
American theology into a cul-de-sac. Thus Williams criticises both liberal 
theology and neo-orthodoxy. He does not make a choice, because he sees 
truths on both sides and argues that both movements have left out of account 
the fact of redemption. The liberals had no place for the traditional Christian 
view of redemption ; and neo-orthodoxy in spite of all its talk about redemp- 
tion, does not relate it to our human existence. To Williams, redemption 
is born out of the encounter of the sinner with God’s grace and this is man’s 
hope. The central theme of the book is God’s love and in analysing the 
function of this concept Williams helps us to reconcile many divergent view- 
points in theology. His book therefore becomes a genuinely ecumenical book. 
He gives us keen insights into the concept of God by trying to get away from 
the old, misleading metaphysical concepts of immanence and transcendence, 
and in an interesting way he determines the content of the concept of the 
knowledge of God. In criticising Niebuhr and Brunner he relates the Christian 
ethic of love to the relativities of this world. In discussing Nygren’s concept 
of agape and the problem of egocentricity and altruism, he rejects all sophistic- 
ated argument against altruism. In referring to Brunner he discusses the 
contradictions between law and love, institutions and love, state and love 
and so on. 

From an Episcopalian point of view we have a treatment of the same 
problems by Professor W. Norman Pittenger of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, in his book, The Historic Faith and a Changing World. 
Pittenger has an easy style and his books should be excellent reading for 
laymen, especially as the earlier part contains a critical and pertinent analysis 
of the cultural scene in America. As an Anglican who adheres to the Catholic 
tradition, Pittenger finds truths and values both in the older liberal theology 
and in the newer “‘orthodoxy”’. He values the re-discovery of the Church and 
its ecumenicity in the new movement; but he considers the cynicism of modern 
“intellectuals” as akin to “the new orthodoxy,” because both are equally 
pessimistic about man. Pittenger describes himself as a semi-Pelagian. He 
feels that there is a great gulf in America between the clergy (influenced by 
Niebuhr) and the laity (influenced by the shallow pattern of infinite progress 
of the old liberals). The value of the new theology is that it stresses the need 
for redemption ; but its main danger (as Pittenger sees it) is that it has lost 
all relation to the society and the culture in which Christians live. Instead 
of Niebuhr’s theology, Pittenger wants to launch what he calls a dynamic 
orthodoxy, two words which turn out to be identical with the Catholic Faith 
of Anglicanism. 

Finally, brief mention should be made of two books by conservative 
theologians. While such books have little influence on theological thought 
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in America, they are interesting, if only because they demonstrate that serious 
theological thinking is going on within fundamentalist circles in America. 
The booklet by Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, Fifty Years of Protestant Theology, 
deals with the new theological scene in the United States from a fundamentalist 
perspective. The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr is an extensive study of the 
thought of Reinhold Niebuhr by Professor Edward John Carnell. These are 
in many ways able and learned studies of their subjects and contain much 
sound knowledge ; but, as might be expected, they are weak in constructive 
and creative theological thought, and the interpretation of the subject-matter 
is hampered by the antiquated system with which the writers have burdened 
themselves. America still has much creative work to do in the field of system- 
atic theology which is biblical in the sense that it does justice both to revelation 
and to reason ; this is essential to the ecumenical exchange of thought, but 
Fundamentalism, confined within a petrified orthodoxy, cannot achieve what 
is needed. 
GEORGE HAMMAR. 


THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE IN GERMANY 


POLITISCHE ETHIK. VOM HISTORISCHEN URSPRUNG IHRER PROBLEMATIK, by 
G. Ritter. Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1947. 32 pp. DM. 1.20. 


CHRISTENTUM UND SELBSTBEHAUPTUNG, by G. RITTER. Furche-Verlag, 
Tiibingen, 1947. 16 pp. DM. 1.20. 


WIRTSCHAFTSMACHT UND WIRTSCHAFTSORDNUNG, by C. vON DiETZE. Furche- 
Verlag, Tiibingen, 1947. 60 pp. DM. 1.80. 


Diz MEDIZIN IN DER VERANTWORTUNG, by R. SIEBECK and V. VON WEIZ- 
SACKER. Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1947. 44 pp. DM. 1.80. 


KIRCHE UND OFFENTLICHKEIT, by HeLMUT THIELICKE. Furche-Verlag, 
Tiibingen, 1947. 127 pp. DM. 2.80. 


GERECHTE ORDNUNG, Gedanken zu einer Rechts- und Staatslehre in evan- 
gelischer Sicht. Four lectures by WALZ, METZGE, DomBolis, GREWE. 
(Published in : Evangelische Akademie, Stimmen zum Gesprach der Kirche 
mit der Welt, Heft 26.) Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1948. 149 pp. DM. 1.80. 


RECHTSGEDANKE UND BIBLISCHE WEISUNG, by ERIK WoLF. (Published in: 
Forschungen der Evangelischen Akademien, Band 5.) Furche-Verlag, 
Tiibingen, 1948. 94 pp. DM. 2.80. 


NATIONALOKONOMIE UND THEOLOGIE, by C. VON DikETzE. Furche-Verlag, 
Tiibingen, 1947. 47 pp. DM. 1.00. 


CHRISTEN UND NICHTCHRISTEN IN DER RECHTSORDNUNG. Selbstverlag der 
Evang. Akademie, Bad Boll, 1950. 118 pp. DM. 2.00. 
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MEDIZIN IN BEWEGUNG. Klinische Erkenntnisse und 4rztliche Aufgabe, by 
R. SIEBECK. Thieme, Stuttgart, 1949. 520 pp. DM. 27.00. 


DAS PERSONVERSTANDNIS IN MODERNEN MEDIZINISCHEN DENKEN, by P. 
CHRISTIAN. Prize-essay of the Evang. Academies, 1951. Mohr (Siebeck), 
Tiibingen. (In preparation.) 


GLAUBE UND FORSCHUNG. 2. Folge. Edited by the Christophorusstift, Hemer. 
Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 1950. 188 pp. DM. 4.50. 


GLAUBE ? DENKEN? HANDELN? by Dr. JUNGE, in cooperation with BERTRAM, 
BORNIKOEL, G. GUNTHER and H. Noack. Reich und Heidrich, Hamburg, 
1949. DM. 2.00. 


ZuR UBERWINDUNG DES SAKULARISMUS IN DER WISSENSCHAFT, by F. K. 
SCHUMANN. Wichern-Verlag Herbert Renner, Berlin-Spandau, 1950. 40 pp. 
DM. 2.20. 


Das WELTBILD DER HEUTIGEN WISSENSCHAFT UND PHILOSOPHIE, by HANS 
LEISEGANG. Wichern-Verlag Herbert Renner, Berlin-Spandau. 24 pp. 
DM. 1.50. 


During the last few years discussions have been initiated in Germany 
between the Church and Science, which have had considerable repercussions 
not only within the Church but also in scientific circles, and have more and 
more aroused general interest. This exchange of thought has been greatly 
stimulated by the Evangelical Academies which, in their discussions with the 
different vocational groups, have come up against problems of specialised 


knowledge and competence, which could not be dealt with by the means at 
their immediate disposal but required further investigation by scholars. 

The original series issued by the Evangelical Academy at Bad Boll included 
several publications illuminating the Christian approach to problems of 
science, such as Professor Ritter’s lectures on Political Ethics, the historical 
origin of the problems involved, and Christianity and Self-Assertion, Pro- 
fessor von Dietze on Economic Power and Economic Order, Professor Siebeck 
and Professor von Weizsacker on Responsibility in Medicine. In 1947 the 
Studiengemeinschaft of the Evangelical Academies began to publish a series 
of more specialised publications of their own. The first volume was Professor 
Helmut Thielicke’s Kirche und Offentlichkeit ; it was based on a lecture given 
at the first plenary session of the Studiengemeinschaft expounding “‘the Church’s 
claim to intervene in public affairs” in a manner distinct both from a super- 
ficial Protestant optimism and from the Roman Catholic approach. This 
opened the way to a fresh discussion on the Church’s attitude to science. 

But it would be wrong to regard this debate between the Church and science 
merely from the point of view of its immediate usefulness to the Church or 
as a stimulus to science, indicating tasks which are frequently overlooked by 
scholars and therefore in danger of falling into the hands of amateurs. The 
procedure must rather be seen in a wider context, which is only just becoming 
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apparent. There is a growing realisation of the sinister effect of the dichotomy 
in modern life between two opposing forces (“‘spiritual’’ as opposed to “‘physic- 
al’, “‘culture” as opposed to “power’’, “thought” as opposed to “‘action”’, or 
whatever labels may be attached to these divisions), and the disintegration of 
life into disconnected details. The question is becoming more and more 
urgent : is there no centripetal force which can sustain life and give it order 
and harmony in face of the ever-increasing differentiation and compartment- 
alisation of the various provinces of human knowledge and experience ? Thus 
it was not merely by chance that the second plenary session of the Studien- 
gemeinschaft dealt with the subject “The Christian View of the International 
Order and of Economic Life’’. 

The question of justice was particularly urgent in Germany, owing to the 
breakdown of the legal order there. On this subject the Evangelical Academies 
have published two studies. The first is entitled Gerechte Ordnung (A Just 
Order : Thoughts on a doctrine of Justice and State from the Protestant 
viewpoint.) The second is entitled Rechtsgedanke und biblische Weisung (The 
Bible and Human Justice: three lectures by Erik Wolf). The possibility of 
a new doctrine of Natural Law, distinct both from the Scholastic concepts 
and from the concept of justice based on reason as understood by the Enlight- 
enment, and purified by a new eschatological consciousness and by deeper 
historical experience, became the focal point of this debate, which also extended 
to other fields, as for instance economic problems. This debate is still going 
on, as was illustrated by the last two plenary sessions of the Studiengemein- 
schaft. The 1950 session discussed the subject “Christians and Non-Christians 
in the Legal Order’’, especially the questions of the death penalty and that 
of the rights of parents ; the papers have been published, together with a report 
of the discussion, and may be obtained from the secretariat of the Studien- 
gemeinschaft. The 1951 session dealt with the aims of education. These 
meetings revealed once more how uncertain we still are about the religious 
significance of the basic realities of everyday life. 

In science itself there is a movement afoot to break down the barriers 
between the various departments, which is beginning to revolutionise the 
traditional notions about science and knowledge and to point the way to a 
new universitas literarum. This universitas is by no means adequately repre- 
sented today by the universities. For that very reason, the Studiengemein- 
schaft of the Evangelical Academies has always made it one of its chief aims 
to be a place where inter-Faculty discussion is cultivated. Its plenary confer- 
ences and the meetings of its board have always brought together representat- 
ives of the different Faculties for exploratory discussions on problems of basic 
research from a Christian perspective. 

The literature so far published gives an inadequate picture of what is 
actually taking place. Yet the lineaments of a new, coherent world picture 
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are emerging. This is happening not only in the Humanities (such as Law 
or History), where an adequate grasp of the subject cannot be acquired 
without considering the nature of man; it is happening also in Medicine. 
Here a new understanding of man, and a fruitful consideration of different 
conceptions of the development of personality is revealing not only the ina- 
dequacy of a conception based solely on science, but also the inadequacy of 
the traditional dualism between Natural Science and the Humanities. (Cf. 
the lectures mentioned above by R. Siebeck and V. v. Weizsacker, also the 
significant work by R. Siebeck, Medizin in Bewegung. P. Christian’s book, 
The Appreciation of Personality in Modern Medicine, must also be mentioned ; 
this won the prize awarded by the Studiengemeinschaft of the Evangelical 
Academies.) 

A perceptible change is also taking place in Physics. The relationship 
between Natural Science and Theology, which for a long time were antagon- 
istic or merely indifferent to one another, has completely changed. There is 
of course no question of a synthesis or of a new religious apologetic conceived 
in nineteenth-century terms; but the ground is ready (as it had not been since 
the time of Leibniz) for a real encounter between science and theology, enabling 
them to carry on a positive exchange of view. (See the articles by F. K. Schu- 
mann, H. Asmussen, P. Jordan, G. Howe and others in Glaube und Forschung, 
2. Folge, 1950). It is the attempt of science to arrive at a new understanding 
of itself, and of its own conditions and limitations, which compels it to face 
theological issues. 

It is therefore important to revive the old discussion of the problem of 
“faith and science’ in a contemporary setting. This has been done by the 
study group of the Evangelical Academy at Hamburg. An instructive report 
on this work was published in 1949, entitled Faith, Thought, Action, edited by 
Dr. Junge. The youngest Research Academy, which is at Ilsenburg in the 
Eastern Zone of Germany, has just published two booklets, Zur Uberwindung 
des Sakularismus in der Wissenschaft (Overcoming Secularism in Science), by 
F. K. Schumann, and Das Weltbild der heutigen Wissenschaft und Philosophie 
(The World View of Contemporary Science and Philosophy), by H. Leisegang. 
As stated in the preface by O. Séhngen, this Academy is especially concerned 
to effect a change in “the obsolete view that faith and science are antagonistic 
forces”. The point made in these studies is that the development of modern 
knowledge, scientifically determined and culminating in the technical control 
of the universe, has reached a stage which compels man to re-think everything 
afresh. This process of re-thinking does not mean reverting to old attitudes. 
It means a fresh understanding of the experiences through which modern man 
has passed. 

ERWIN METZKE. 

















THE VARIETIES OF EVANGELISTIC EXPERIENCE 


WORLD FAITH IN ACTION: THE UNIFIED MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE OF PROTEST- 
ANT CHRISTIANITY. A Symposium edited by C.T. LEBER. Bobbs Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis. 1951. 345 pp. $3.00. 


THE GOSPEL AND OUR WORLD, by G. HARKNESS. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York, 1949. 126 pp. $1.50. 


EARLY CHRISTIANS OF THE 21ST CENTURY, by C. WALSH. Harper’s, New York, 
1950. 188 pp. $2.00. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF MAIN STREET, by T.O. WEDEL. Macmillan’s, New 
York, 1950. 112 pp. $2.00. 


RELIGION AND THE COMMON MAN, by E. C. Urwin. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1951. 127 pp. 7s. 6d. 


CATECHISME ET MISSION OUVRIERE, by L. RétiF. Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 
1950. 492 pp. Fr. frs. 540. 


L’ADULTE DES MILIEUX OUVRIERS: T. II. ESSAI DE PSYCHOLOGIE PASTORALE, 
by S. Ligier. Ed. Ouvriéres, Paris, 1951. 404 pp. Fr. frs. 750. 


ONTKERSTENING EN HERKERSTENING VAN DE ARBEIDERS, by A. DE SMET, AND 
OTHERS. ’T Groeit, etc. Antwerp, 1950, and H. Nelissen, Bilthoven, 
Holland, 1950. 267 pp. Fl. 5.25. 


RURAL EVANGELISM, by A. BENNETT. Mowbray, London, 1949. 59 pp. 2s. 6d. 


If there is some truth in the oft-repeated contention that evangelism is 
the raison d’étre of the Church rather than one of its activities, then each 
publication about the Church and its theology must have some evangelistic 
relevance. The above list of books must, for this reason, necessarily 
represent a somewhat arbitrary choice. 

The present evangelistic situation in the world is vividly portrayed in 
World Faith in Action, an account of the “Unified Missionary Enterprise of 
Protestant Christianity”. Though inevitably unequal in character and 
quality, these twelve essays form a most important survey. While missionary 
publications often refer to the “unfinished” missionary task, every reader of 
this survey will be impressed by the fact that we have hardly begun to per- 
form this task: in Asia the Christian forces have not yet come effectively to 
grips with the greater religious traditions — “in fact, some of the Churches (in 
the Middle East) believe that a sincere conversion of a Muslim is impossible”’ ; 
in Europe the gulf between churches and workers is called “almost unbridge- 
able”, though the intellectual climate seems to be decidedly less impenetrable 
for the Christian message ; “with the world taken as a whole, there are far 
more Christians and far more full churches than hitherto”’. Still, four countries 
have no indigenous Church, and in other areas the doors are closing ; parts of 
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the world are witnessing unprecedented violence and persecution (such as 
China and Colombia), and for an increasing number of our brethren martyr- 
dom seems to be the only possible form of Christian testimony. 

Interpreting the present world situation in a final chapter, Dr. Goodall 
qualifies our epoch as a time in which the decisive encounter is between God 
as He is in Christ and the radical core of evil in man. In this situation there 
can only be one watchword : Forward ! “What is needed is a new movement 
of ‘frontier-men’, who will make their creative impact in the ‘mission-field’ 
of every area of human relationships.” 

The next group of four books deals with what one might call evangelism in 
post-Christian Christianity. Though the authors confine themselves to the con- 
temporary American scene, their analyses are equally relevant for other parts 
of the modern world where Christianity is still a “live option”, and people 
feel it worthwhile to “belong to” a church. An increasing amount of religious 
illiteracy is detected behind “the fair facade of institutional grandeur”, and 
behind the impressive statistics of Church membership. “Christianity today 
is an almost unknown religion” (Wedel) ; it “has declined until there is little 
left save the golden rule, a few moral injunctions, and vague aspirations 
toward a well-integrated personality” (Walsh). The sentimental haze of vague 


piety is considered to be the main obstacle to a real confrontation with the 
Gospel. 


The authors are, with different emphases, in full agreement that what is 


required in this situation is more theology (didache !) — a “closer connection 
between evangelism and theology”, so that the whole of the Christian doc- 
trine be intelligibly and vitally related to concrete life situations. ““We must 
find the Gospel in its fullness, if it is to be very effective anywhere” (Harkness). 
This will involve a “rediscovery of the Church’s claim to totality”, so that it 
will no longer be a “‘Jesus-imitation-society” (Wedel). As a practical approach 
toward the revitalisation of “classical” Christianity, three of the authors 
plead for the formation of small cell-groups, “intensely dedicated and 
creating new spiritual vitality which would in time spill over the bound- 
aries into the outside world”. Dr. Walsh does not confine himself to a 
diagnosis and general prescriptions for the therapy, but makes a bold attempt 
to sketch the “‘Post-modern-Christian-civilisation” to come, confident that 
“Christianity will emerge from the underworld of ideas within a few genera- 
tions with new vigor, so that the Christians of the XXIst Century will manifest 
the dedication and buoyancy possessed in such a marked degree by the Early 
Christians”. Many readers will hold that the changes called for will have to 
be far more radical and revolutionary than Dr. Walsh seems willing to concede. 

The following four books deal with industrial evangelism, avowedly the 
acid test of evangelism in the modern world. “The divorce of working-class 
Europe from the Christian faith is a fact to be reflected upon”, writes 
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Mr. Urwin, and he gives his reflections, based on twenty-five years’ expe- 
rience amongst working-folk in Britain, in a challenging little book. “In our 
day any word of God to the common man, in addition to overcoming his 
natural torpor, must break through his obsessions and illusions.” These 
obsessions and illusions are exposed ; the bitter story of the common man and 
the Church’s part in his struggle for social justice (and its failures through 
substituting philanthropy for justice) are related, and Mr. Urwin enumerates 
the contributions the Christian faith can make towards realising some of the 
dreams of the common man. But we find only very scant information as to 
how this faith is to be communicated. Is preaching, with apologetics, suffi- 
cient? It may be so in Britain where “the majority of people in the churches 
are working people”. As soon as we move, however, to those parts of Europe 
where the “working-class is really divorced from the Church and its faith”, it 
will be wholly inadequate. Abbé Rétif’s study on the religious education of 
proletarian youth, Dr. Ligier’s scholarly presentation of the psychological 
Gestalt of the adult worker in France, as well as the report of a study 
conference on “de-Christianisation and re-Christianisation of the workers” in 
(the Flemish part of) Belgium, all lead to the conclusion that nothing short of 
what is usually known as a “comprehensive approach” will do. “Christiani- 
sation of the proletariat can only mean a simultaneous and converging reli- 
gious, social and political effort.” 

Abbé Rétif has blended his “pastoral reflections” with an anecdotal 
account of the religious situation among the French proletariat. In this 
mission-fi:ld traditional methods of religious education break down as wholly 
ineffective. “Our textbooks and methods presuppose Christendom as a 
present reality.” In the contemporary situation we need a “catechumenate 
with missionary dimensions”, where the whole congregation will gradually 
become active in this missionary work and the whole environment of the 
children the object of their endeavour. The neighbourhood-gang is to be used 
as the basic social unit for this total education, and it should be developed, 
with the help of the Christian community, into a Christian “team” that will 
continue its existence after confirmation. The necessary reform in our present 
systems can thus briefly be defined as “communal catechumenate, inseparable 
from the evangelisation of the total milieu.” 

Dr. Ligier has attempted “to systematise and interpret the results of evan- 
gelistic experiments among workers” in France and Belgium, in a study which 
is already a “must” for every industrial evangelist and will very likely be a 
textbook for a long time to come. (See also the companion volume : L’ Adulte 
des milieux ouvriers. I. Essai de psychologie sociale. Paris 1951. 590 pp. 
Fr. frs. 1250.) 

We have here for the first time a comprehensive survey of the profuse 
French writing on this theme, together with a critical review of the main 
trends in (Roman Catholic) industrial evangelism in France. The main thesis 
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of this study is that “the working-class as such has never been in the Church, 
but constituted itself (in France) outside of it some hundred and twenty years 


” 


ago”’. 

The Church as it is now is hardly fitted by structure or equipment to break 
through the wall of separation: its bourgeois character requires that every 
worker, on entry into the Church, should pay the price of complete dissociation 
from his class — “‘to become a church member means sociologically to become 
a bourgeois” ; its territorial parish system is inadequate: “‘our evangelism 
should be oriented towards social as well as local milieux”. Its traditional 
liturgy is totally incomprehensible to the proletariat : it must receive a mis- 
sionary extension in ‘‘ para-liturgy”’; its clergy are on the whole “too infantile 
or too feminine” to be taken seriously by the adult worker, etc. But much 
more than a structural reform is needed: to meet the proletarian with his 
“eschatological mentality” the Church is called to “a renewal of its hope and 
a healthy eschatology”, to a life of poverty, to a witness of lived faith, critical 
self-identification with the group to which it desires to minister, and to charity. 

Compared with this uncommonly rich book, the Belgian report on “de- 
Christianisation and re-Christianisation of the workers” is somewhat flat 
and over-prudent, though it points more or less in the same direction. 

Rural Evangelism, by A. Bennett, is a rather sketchy outline of what can 
and should be done towards the conversion of the countryside in Britain. 
The author describes the possible ways of making an evangelistic impact on 
the countryside, both from within the local parish and from without (caravan 
evangelism, etc.), and concludes with a series of practical propositions for 
“ruralising” the country church. There is a growing awareness of the urgency 
of rural evangelism now that we are witnessing a Church that is losing ground 
almost everywhere in its rural environment. It is not evident, however, that 
we should “concentrate on the country parish”, confident that “the seed 
sown in the countryside will spread to towns and cities”. This contention 
underestimates the de-Cbristianising influence of urbanisation. But, despite 
such objections, Mr. Bennett’s little book is a useful invitation to reconsider 
the whole range of problems connected with rural evangelism. In this re- 
consideration, we should make much more use of the experiences of rural 
missions, or of such “‘classics”” as Oberlin, than has hitherto been done. 


J. C. HOEKENDUK 





ON THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE 


GRENZEN DES STAATES, by Otto Dipetitus. Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1949. 
121 pp. DM. 3.90. 


DIE STAATLICHE AUTORITAT IN DER NEUEREN PROTESTANTISCHEN ETHIK UND 
IN DER KATHOLISCHEN GESELLSCHAFTSLEHRE, by RICHARD HAUSER. 
Lambert-Schneider, Heidelberg, 1949. 431 pp. DM. 13.60. 


In the second of these two books, the Roman Catholic Studentenpfarrer 
at Heidelberg has provided a competent review of the constructive thought 
of various professors in the German-speaking world. Barth, Gogarten, 
Brunner, Althaus, Wiinsch — with appropriate throwbacks to Luther and 
Calvin, the Encyclicals and Thomistic doctrine — are well presented in a 
volume the proportions of which do not hide the fact that it was prepared 
as a Ph. D. dissertation. As becomes a thesis submitted in a post-war German 
university, it treats adequately (and sometimes with a considerable brilliance) 
the writings of those selected for consideration ; but the author does not 
take account of non-Germanic contributions to what in the sub-title is announc- 
ed as a broad discussion of “political authority in the new Protestant ethic 
and Catholic social teachings’’. 

The little book by Dr. Dibelius, Bishop of Berlin-Brandenburg and Pre- 
sident of the EKD, is of another order and purpose. Both from its purpose 
and the quality of its writing, it deserves to be one of the most read and dis- 
cussed tracts of recent decades. For, although fully conceived in form and 
solidly reasoned, Grenzen des Staates is, in fact, a tract for the times. The 
subject is broadly executed, with full realisation that the overbearing demands 
of the modern state are a burden in all “civilised” countries ; as might be 
expected for a man of his experience under the German state in its most 
demonic form (Nazism), the author does not hesitate to attack some pecu- 
liarly and especially German superstitions about the nature of government. 

The book begins with a quotation from and discussion of William von Hum- 
boldt’s Ideen zu einem Versuch, die Grenzen des Staates zu bestimmen (1792) 
—a work re-published, incidentally, in the Niiremberg of 1946 with the approval 
of American Military Government. Perhaps with such anomalies in mind, 
the author expresses his full-grown doubts that any of the classical statements 
on the autority of the state can be acknowledged today without serious ques- 
tion. 

The author repudiates the whole organismic notion of the state which 
underlay the corporate theory of its structure ; in fact, government is a creation 
of men (p. 21 f). (He does not discuss the relation of Protestant theology and 
emotional development in Germany to the corporate theory, as portrayed in 
a remarkable book of fifteen years ago: Koppel Pinson’s— Pietism in the Rise 
of German Nationalism. He simply repudiates that whole school of thought). 
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Similarly, modern governments cannot be idealized or established as “given“ ; 
the modern state, an apparatus resting on a popular base, cannot be of divine 
right. Obrigkeit in Luther’s sense no longer exists. These radical considerations 
lead relentlessly to the question whether the Church may today accept the 
entire system, or whether entirely new forms and order must be shaped for 
the people ; the duty of the Church is, plainly, to raise the question and speak 
out. 

The State today claims much moral authority. It is the great welfare 
agent ; in fact, it has become the great destroyer of human welfare and the 
promoter of war undesired by the peoples. It is the symbol of integrity, serving 
no special interests ; today, in fact, there is scarcely a private interest that 
treats the people’s savings with such lazy abandon as the State (p. 44). It is 
the protector of rights ; really, Staatswissenschaft and Rechtswissenschaft are 
no longer united, the judges have become party tools (Volksgerichte, etc.), 
the victors judge the vanquished with no concern for objectivity. The state 
is the guarantor of truth ; actually, it is the master of lies — in time of war 
a science, in peace also poisonous. Honour has been cast out in deference 
to the Minister of Propaganda. 

On the other side, the over-reaching of state power means a secularizing 
of the life of the people (p. 71). In relief and welfare, for instance, the question 
of material aid becomes dominant. In the school, the teacher’s authority is 
undermined by denunciation from below. Labour is stressed simply to 
increase production. So in every area it becomes the duty of the Church not 
simply to oppose power-conscious corruption with the truth, but to give 
examples of alternative forms of order (p. 83). In no place is this duty more 
pressing than in the education of children (p. 90f). Responsibility for the 
children is not a question as between parents and the Minister for Education, 
but as between the parents and God (p. 95). 

The struggle for the children is dominated by the State, because it has the 
money and because whoever controls the children controls the future. The 
Church has now to fight the Social Democrats as it did the Nazis; and, 
significantly, the open struggle of the Church in the Eastern Zone has been at 
this point, high-lighted by the Kirchentag of 1951: ““To whom do the children 
belong ?” The political ideologies claim that they wish to “‘de-confessionalize”’ 
the schools ; what they actually want is to replace the Christian faith with 
another creed. Every reader will recognize the relevance and brilliance of 
Dr. Dibelius’ presentation, and will wish to enter into the discussion. 


FRANKLIN H. LITTELL. 





THEIR CAUSE IS OURS TOO 


CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN COMMUNIST CHINA, by ‘BARNABAS’, S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1951. 79 pp. 4s. Morehouse-Gorham, New York, 1951. $0.85. 


Here is great treasure in little room. Not only is this book the most helpful 
study yet available of the experience and the problems of Chinese Christians 
under Communist rule, but also it is a deeply instructive analysis of Communist 
ideology and the issues of that ideology for the Christians of any land. 

‘Barnabas’ writes from first-hand knowledge, interpreted in the light of 
his ecumenical work in Geneva and Germany. One factor in his theological 
background is Paul Tillich, who finds some values in the Marxist concepts 
and seeks a constructive Christian reaction to their challenge. But it would 
be wrong to label the work of ‘Barnabas’, for its outstanding characteristic is 
its direct experience of Chinese Christians. Absolutes are starkly confronted : 
“to a state authority with absolute pretensions, love itself is subversive”’. 

The important service rendered by ‘Barnabas’ in China should be carried 
forward with such changes as are required by subsequent events: the recent 
wholesale imprisonments and executions, the isolation of Chinese Christians 
from missionary aid and fellowship, the indications of increasing conformity 
to Communism, the faltering of the more emotional of the Christian stalwarts 
under Communist pressure, the maturing experience of being subject to 
totalitarian control in every sphere of life. But we cannot expect sounder 
information, nor clearer insights, than those of ‘Barnabas’. 

Christians are bound to agree whole-heartedly with the author’s aim: 
to bring Western friends into sympathetic, constructive understanding of the 
spiritual struggle now being waged on Communist initiative. There is an 
urgent need for Christians now menaced by Communism in Asia or elsewhere 
to understand what is really happening. We are all citizens of the world 
community, organised in the United Nations for peace, freedom and well- 
being. As citizens of that world community, what can we do under God, 
what must we do, to relieve the intolerable burdens already crushing the 
hearts of our Chinese brethren, and in store for millions of others ? 


M. SEARLE BATES. 





KARL MARX AND THE CHURCH 


KARL MARX OG MARKXISMEN, by N. H. Soz. Gads Forlag, Copenhagen, 1951. 
128 pp. D. Cr. 8.50. 


DEN RusSISKE KirKE I DaG, by ALF JOHANSEN. Gads Forlag, Copenhagen, 
1950. 190 pp. 


It is easy to ridicule Marxism. That strange philosophy has been proved 
wrong on every vital point. History itself has proved historical materialism 
to be wrong. And yet it would be most dangerous to ridicule Karl Marx 
and Marxism. That false philosophy is the ruling philosophy in a great many 
countries today, and millions of people outside the Communist countries 
regard Marx as their prophet. The Church must face the question why 
Marxism is possible in a world that for 2,000 years has been the Church’s own 
mission-field. 

In attempting to explain the origin and rise of Marxism one can lay the 
blame on the Church in the early nineteenth century, or one can turn apoca- 
lyptic and speak of “the last days”. But that is too simple a solution. Professor 
Soe in his excellent little book tries to find another. He gives an objective 
description of Marx’s own development and of his ideas and philosophy. But 
he also shows very clearly the grave errors inherent in that philosophy and 
its failure to prevail even in those countries where it is the ruling philosophy. 
Karl Marx thought that when the proletariat had seized power and capitalism 
was nothing but a memory, then religion as a product of capitalist society 
would die. But today we see the Church as a living force even in Communist 
Russia. 

And yet the challenge remains. Why is Marxism possible? Soe finds the 
answer in the fact that the Church has not been true to its Lord. To the 
suffering masses it has offered nothing but spiritual consolation, forgetting 
that man consists of body as well as soul. Karl Marx was one-sided in his 
materialism, but the Church has been untrue to its own principles and has 
been equally unbalanced in its spirituality. We must find our way back to the 
original Christian synthesis of body and soul. 

Soe does not think that Marx’s Jewish origin played any réle in forming 
his philosophy. There I believe he is mistaken. Karl Marx’s philosophy does 
not give the impression of an exact science ; it is more like the Jewish pro- 
phecies. He is filled with genuine compassion when he speaks of the horrible 
conditions in which the proletariat was forced to live, and with biting hatred 
when he speaks of the oppressors of the poor. But he is remarkably vague 
when it comes to describing what will happen when the proletariat has seized 
power. 

Not a single one of these prophecies has been realised in the country 
where the Lenin-Stalin version of Marxism has now prevailed for over thirty 
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years. What has most surprised the Soviet rulers is that religion has not 
died out in Russia, for they sincerely believed that religion was nothing but 
a creation of capitalist society and would die with it. 

Dean Alf Johansen has given a very well-documented account of what 
took place when atheistic Communism gained control over Orthodox Russia. 
He avoids the over-simple method of relating undocumented tales of cruel 
and bloody persecution, and builds up his narrative almost solely on Soviet- 
Russian material. His book, therefore, by reason of its dry, prosaic style, 
gives a far clearer insight into the sufferings and hardships of the Russian 
Church than most of the moving stories of individual martyrdom that have 
been printed. 

Johansen has given his book the sub-title, ““The East-West Problem”. He 
sees the whole history of Russia, especially its religious aspect, as a constant 
struggle between Eastern and Western tendencies. He tries to prove that 
Lenin’s Westernism has been succeeded by strong Easternism under Stalin, 
and this explains how the Church has reached a modus vivendi with the State 
under Stalin. The author emphasises the fact that only once has he found an 
anti-religious statement made by Stalin in public. 

This is an over-simplification. Stalin may or may not have made public 
anti-religious statements. The fact remains that nothing can be done without 
his approval. And the severest persecutions of the Church in Russia have 
taken place under him. Yet the Marxist theory that religion would die out, 
together with capitalism, has proved false ; and this is a fact which a realist like 
Stalin must take account of. 

Nevertheless, atheism is still the ruling philosophy in Russia. The Russian 
Church still needs our prayers : that in its very difficult position in a material- 
istic world it may bear true witness to the Kingdom which is not of this world. 


CHRISTOFER KLASSON. 


AN ECUMENICAL FRIENDSHIP 


L’AMITIE AU SERVICE DE L’UNION: LORD HALIFAX ET L’ABBE PORTAL, by 
by ALBERT GRATIEUX. Bonne Presse, Paris, 1951. 400 Fr. francs. 306 pp. 


The literature concerning the famous friendship between Lord Halifax and 
the Abbé Portal, to which Monsieur Gratieux has added yet another volume, 
is already considerable. The author justifies this addition on the grounds 
that there is material to be added to the late Canon Hemmer’s life of Portal, 
as well as on the justifiable ground that the latter work lacks a certain coher- 
ence. 
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Unfortunately, however, the original material in the book before us is 
too slight to justify its publication so soon after the volumes of Fr. Bivort 
de la Saudée, or of the other volumes which in recent years have been conse- 
crated to the subject. The historian of the period will be likely, on the whole, 
to have recourse to other and earlier sources. None the less, for those who 
want a succinct and interestingly written account of this attractive relation- 
ship, Monsieur Gratieux’s is probably the best. 

Gratieux succeeds very well in bringing out — as Lockhart unconsciously 
did in his Life of Lord Halifax — the value of such ecumenical friendships 
for the whole cause of Christian unity. The immediate projects upon which 
the two friends embarked and particularly the Malines conversations, might 
be viewed by the unsympathetic as a succession of tragic failures, and as 
having hindered rather than helped the cause they had at heart. But who, 
looking over the years of Anglican-Roman relations since their deaths, would 
dare to say that they had laboured in vain, or that that spirit which they so 
strongly exemplified has not inspired many in both communions, and in 
humbler ways, to walk in their footsteps ? 

HENRY R. T. BRANDRETH. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ECUMENISM 


THE LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL, by MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. Dent, London, 
1951. 366 pp. 25s. 


It is time we had a biography of the man whose influence on recent religious 
thought good judges have compared with that of Cardinal Newman. Bernard 
Holland’s memoir, prefixed to his edition of Von Hiigel’s letters, is admirable 
but leaves much still to be told. Count de la Bedoyére, himself a Roman 
Catholic and one who is conscious of his own immense indebtedness to Von 
Hiigel, has attempted to fill the gap and has met with a large measure of 
success. He brings much new material to light and his book is absorbingly 
interesting to anyone who has learnt, from the Baron’s writings, to know and 
revere that noble and inspiring mind. The narrative is the work of an exper- 
ienced hand and is eminently readable. Though the portrait of Loisy is 
unsympathetically drawn, the story of the Modernist movement — “the 
terrible years” as the author calls them — is for the most part fairly and 
objectively told. 

The period 1894-1914, when Loisy and George Tyrrell exercised so strong 
an influence over Von Hiigel, occupies nearly two-thirds of the book. The 
strain under which Von Hiigel lived was very great. Himself striving all the 
time to hold fast both to the necessity of scientific and historical criticism 
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and also to the Christian and Catholic verities, he was to see his two admired 
friends excommunicated and one of them falling away wholly from the Faith, 
while the central authority at Rome was swayed by a narrow and intolerant 
conservatism. No doubt it was necessary to include this full account of the 
Modernist movement ; and certainly it was through the strain and stress of 
that hard time that Von Hiigel came to his peculiar strength and spiritual 
depth. Nevertheless it is unfortunate that the last period of his life should 
have been given much less space. We miss, too, a thorough examination of 
Von Hiigel’s philosophical position. But his biographer can justly claim to 
show us “the living man who throughout always strove to express the meaning 
and scope of the religious thing in our human lives’. 

Our contemporary ecumenical movement will do well to learn from Von 
Hiigel. No one illustrates better the difficulty and at the same time the neces- 
sity of a patient and docile humbleness of mind, as we confront the manifold 
richness of Christian truth, so much bigger than any of the theological and 
denominational containers into which we are tempted to compress it — liber- 
alism, Reformation theology, Tridentine scholasticism and what not. No one 
in our time has helped more to give the vision of catholicity to his fellows 
than Friedrich von Hiigel. 

HENRY BALMFORTH. 


GOD IN HISTORY 


Is Gop IN History ? by GERALD HEARD. Harper Brothers., New York, 1950. 
269 pp. $3.—. 


Dit RETTENDEN GEWALTEN, by OSKAR BAUHOFER. Caritas-Verlag, Luzern, 
1950. 272 pp. Sw. fr. 11.50. 


Der ANTI-CHRISTUS, by PAUL ScHUTZ. Johannes Stauda-Verlag, Kassel, 
1949. 137 pp. 


Das MYSTERIUM DER GESCHICHTE, by PAUL ScHUTZ. Johannes Stauda- 
Verlag, Kassel, 1950. 252 pp. DM. 4.80. 


Two world wars, the rise and fall of nationalist and fascist ideologies, 
the invention of the atomic bomb and its consequences, have brought up 
in a fresh way the question of the meaning of history in relation to God’s 
redeeming purpose. The output of books dealing with this problem has been 
steadily increasing since 1945. 

Heard is a liberal Protestant. The sub-title of his book is An Inquiry 
into Human and Pre-Human History, in Terms of the Doctrine of Creation, 
Fall and Redemption. It is the sequel to his Is God Evident ? (1948), and like 
its predecessor belongs to the category of apologetics. Heard takes his stand 
on natural theology. From a wide knowledge of biology and history, he 
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seeks in this original book to demonstrate that the Christian teaching on sin 
and redemption is the culmination of the results of biology and anthropology. 
He draws a distinction between three separate “falls”, the first of which, the 
fall into stabilization, already took place in the unicellular creation. Again 
and again the living creature resisted the claim of its surroundings and of 
its own potentialities, e.g. by stabilization, by specialization, by egoism, by 
addictive appetite. But again and again God has rescued that creature, and in 
particular humanity, from this blind alley by fresh gifts, e. g. parthenogenesis, 
dual parenthood, tradition, the prophetic appeal, the mystery religions of 
which Christianity is the highest form. This is very interesting, and may con- 
tain some element of truth, for Jesus Christ and His Redemption are indeed 
the centre of the wholecosmos. Only, as happens in almost every apologetic 
approach, the price Heard pays for such harmonizing is too high. He trans- 
lates biological results unscientifically in human and personal terms (e. g. 
“refusal to accept the offer”, “wrong choice”, “rebirth”), and this “anthro- 
pomorphic” biology is accompanied by a “biomorphic’’ conception of sin, 
in which sin is no longer a wrong relation to God but a discordance in the 
relations of the organism to itself and its surroundings. This involves an 
unsound conception of redemption. In this way, Heard is able to sketch 
an evolution in a manner which would have been impossible if he had 
marshalled his ideas more critically. 

Oskar Bauhofer is a Swiss Roman Catholic. His intention is to deal 
with what his sub-title terms Weltbegreifung und Weltgestaltung. The 
nineteenth-century idea of evolution has, he considers, obscured the mystery 
of history. Since the Incarnation there have been only two possibilities of 
human existence, the “closed” life dominated by the concept of fate, and the 
“open” life, the Christian life. The growth of this life in history is matched 
by a growth of resistance to it. Hence history is constant choice and decision. 
In the second half of his book Bauhofer seeks, on the basis of his conception 
of history, to outline the present cultural task of Christianity. Here he deals 
with the institutions of society, with peace, with the prior importance of 
person over organization, with the dangers of technics, etc. Unfortunately 
this second half is disappointing ; the author becomes bogged down in vague 
generalities. His book, therefore, in spite of its many enlightening ideas, does 
not live up to its promise. 

Paul Schiitz is a German Lutheran. Der Anti-Christus consists of four 
essays dating from between 1932 and 1949. The relation of this booklet to 
his larger work Das Mysterium der Geschichte he defines as the relation of 
question to answer: at any rate, they can only be treated together. It is 
evident that the author is a man of considerable gifts. Both books contain 
a great many original and inspiring thoughts. His main idea is that the world 
has lapsed from unity with God into separation, a symptom of which Schiitz 
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considers to be bisexuality. God has, however, begun to combat our fallen 
situation. In Christ a new dynamis enters the world ; He identifies Himself 
with this separation and conquers it in His death and resurrection. But at 
the same time there appear (as it were His simulacrum and shadow) various 
forms of “Messianism’’, with its consequences of mammonism, revolution, 
and nihilism. 

Messianism is the attempt to bring about the Kingdom of God by the 
means available to man, so that man himself may do away with the separation. 
The archetype of the Messianic idea is embodied in Judaism, which crucified 
Christ, and in the figure of the Pharisee. World history is the struggle between 
Christ and Messianism, under a thousand different forms, invented by the 
devil himself. 

One thing that prevents us from being satisfied with these books is the 
way in which Schiitz interprets the present situation on the basis of his phil- 
osophical ideas. Every attempt to bring about the Kingdom of God on 
earth he criticizes as a Messianic treason, and he discerns treason of this 
kind almost everywhere in the world. The Jews are not only the great arche- 
type of such betrayal, but its principal originators. This refinement of anti- 
Semitism is the more eloquent in that Schiitz makes no mention of Nazism 
as a manifestation of Messianism. On the other hand, he has a great deal 
to say in Der Anti-Christus about the God-given mission of Germany to stand 
forth as champion against Messianism. Under the guidance of the Archangel 
Michael (!), and in an organic bond between Protestantism and Volkstum, 
Germany must fight against Judaism, Marxism and capitalism. This is 
precisely the message which Germany and the world do not need today. 
Out of many good and inspiring thoughts, Schiitz has produced a book 
which could do a considerable amount of harm. 

H. BERKHOF. 


EXISTENTIALISM 


EXISTENTIALISM, A THEORY OF MAN, by RALPH HARPER. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1949. 163 pp. $3.00. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, by R. TROISFONTAINES. Dacre 
Press, London, 1949. 76 pp. 4s. 6d. 


MARXISME, EXISTENTIALISME, PERSONNALISME, by JEAN LACROIX. (2nd 
edition.) Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1951. 124 pp. 300 Fr. frs. 








These three books are of unequal stature : that of Lacroix narrowly misses 
being a considerable philosophical work, those of Harper and Troisfontaines 
are popular presentations albeit of a high order. But all three are concerned 
in different ways with the problem of existentialism. 
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Troisfontaines supplies a very clear introduction to the whole subject. He 
indicates in vigorous, bold outline the positions adopted by the principal 
writers classed as existentialist : Heidegger, Sartre, Jaspers, Marcel, Camus. 
He suggests their common source in Kierkegaard, whose teaching he briefly 
summarises in so far as it bears on the work of these more recent writers. 
His exposition is always brief and pungent ; but one may question whether 
Existentialism lends itself to this text-book treatment. No doubt the lines 
of its origin can be traced, and the influences that have gone to shape its 
professors’ mind revealed. But the inwardness of the individual writer may 
be lost in this compression of his work into a neat descriptive formula : even 
the wrenching of a revealing sentence from its context may mutilate and 
pervert its meaning by suggesting that here the author’s doctrine is concentra- 
ted : whereas the doctrine is identical surely with the whole meditation, the 
whole reflection on the raggedness of life as it is lived. 

But is there then no such thing as Existentialism, no “movement of 
thought” ? Certainly there is: but the unity which binds so-called Existen- 
tialists together can only be grasped by the indication of a common argument 
in which all are engaged. Troisfontaines indicates this only crudely and 
imprecisely, Lacroix more effectively because he starts with an excellent 
chapter on the Marxist view of man, which shows deep familiarity with the 
admirable work being done today in France on the relations of Marx and 
Hegel. He quotes exhaustively from Jean Hyppolite’s brilliant study (in 
Cahiers internationaux de Sociologie, 1947) of the relation of the Hegelian 
and Marxist theories of the State, and the reader is enabled to see how in the 
background at once of Marx and of Kierkegaard stands the dominating figure 
of Hegel. But while he begins by suggesting that “‘Existentialists” today are 
linked by their continuing the kind of criticism of the Hegelian doctrine 
which Kierkegaard began, as contrasted with the Marxists, who in their judg- 
ment follow Hegel mainly in his errors, he does not clearly disentangle the 
dialectical relationships between Existentialists and Marxists. 

Both Marx and Kierkegaard were profound students and critics of Hegel ; 
indeed, they were his weightiest critics because in different ways they were 
so near to him. Since Diithey’s publication of Hegel’s Jugendschriften, we 
have been able to understand in a new way the extent to which Hegel himself 
combined much that was suggestive of a religious existential outlook, with a 
near-Marxist revolutionary conviction. His work, in the sheer vastness of its 
scope, supplied a common matrix for Marxism and Existentialism alike. 

Lacroix’ work is the most exciting of the three, because he indicates the 
possible next chapter in the “philosophy of spirit,” that great and continuous 
achievement of European speculation : namely an effective dialogue between 
the Kierkegaardians and the Marxists, if they come to recognise that both 
have learnt their language in the same school. What Jean Wahl has so 
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magnificently done for the relationship between Hegel and Kierkegaard 
requires to be done now for that between Marxist and Existentialist. 

Lacroix begins well, but peters out, although again and again by his ori- 
ginal philosophical scholarship (e.g. in the treatment of Descartes), he shows 
his competence for the work. 

Both Harper and Troisfontaines are much more concerned with the rela- 
tionship of Existentialism and Christianity. The former is helpful by his 
knowledge of some of the less advertised scholastics like Rousselot, whose 
impressive articles in the Revue néo-scholastique de Philosophie he summarises. 
This book is attractive and sensitive to the Augustinian tradition in Catholic 
thought, and would like to find in Existentialism a kind of outcropping of 
that mood of religious reflection. If his work is slight, it has a distinction 
and a value of its own, reminding the student of the history of philosophy 
how wide a field he has made his own, and how abiding and pertinacious in 
the European tradition are certain types of response to the Socratic impe- 
rative “know thyself”. Again and again when that question displaces the 
cosmological riddle in the foreground of speculation, the same style of answer 
is forthcoming, however superficially different the context of enquiry. 

Troisfontaines is concerned rather with the method of theology. He is 
anxious to break a lance with the “Barthians”’ ; and he writes suggestively 
of the “indirect communication” characteristic of Christ’s parables. His 
emphasis on the centrality of the Incarnation is valuable ; but both he and 
Harper are perhaps too anxious to claim “Existentialism” as an ally of the 
Gospel to trace effectively the latter’s engagement with the whole human 
situation in which “Existentialism” and Marxism (both in a profound sense 
Christian outcrops, to use Harper’s phrase) confront each other dialect- 
ically. The kind of dialectical disentanglement sketched in outline above is 
important for the Christian theologian in that, far more deeply than by 
policy of alliance, it enables him to take the measure of the man Christ would 
possess as his own. For in this argument the likeness of the Son of Man is 
discerned perhaps not wholly on one side or on the other, but rather is glimp- 
sed at that centre round which, willy-nilly, the whole debate revolves. 


DONALD MACKINNON. 





PRESS AND RADIO IN THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 


INTERPRETING THE CHURCH THROUGH PRESS AND RADIO, by ROLAND, E. 
WoLseELEY. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1951. 341 pp. $3.75. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF A RADIO MISssION, by R. H. W. FALCONER. S.C.M. 
Press, London, 1951. 79 pp. 3s. 6d. 


These two books differ alike in subject and treatment but both’ contain 
interesting reading. Professor of Journalism at Syracuse University, Mr Wol- 
seley offers American clergy and church-workers “‘of any creed” (meaning 
Christian Churches) factual information and advice drawn from many sources, 
on the appropriate use of various mass media — denominational periodicals 
and parish magazines, the general press and radio, reporting and writing 
articles, and “Advertising the Church”’. A journalist’s comment on the Amster- 
dam Assembly, “This greatest church meeting since the Reformation could 
not even agree on a definition of the ‘‘Church”, is recalled but in no dero- 
gatory manner. “By being so many things at once the Church makes the 
task of interpretation in some ways easier and in others more difficult’. 
Objective interpretation can help people to see the Church more realistically, 
he points out. 

Shrewd observations and practical examples range from how to deal 
discreetly with busy newsmen to tips on presentation of “copy” for the Press, 
and a bibliography is appended. Propagandists with more zeal than discrimi- 
nation are reminded that professional editors ignore obvious publicity and 
prefer a religious news story issued by a general news-agency like the Associa- 
ted Press or the more specialised Religious News Service, because it has been 
evaluated there for newsworthiness. Five American radio stations use the 
Ecumenical Press Service regularly. This book meets a need and, since it is 
evidently not designed for overseas readers, a European journalist should not 
cavil overly if the very brief account of the operations in the United States of 
foreign-based news-agencies mentions, with this odd conjunction of names, 
that “Reuters of England and Tass of Russia maintain offices in this coun- 
try” ! 

The Rev. R. H. W. Falconer, Religious Broadcasting Organiser for Scot- 
land, vividly describes how an experiment in radio evangelism there was 
recently conceived, prepared and carried out. The aims of the Mission were 
to “challenge the careless, reclaim the lapsed, and strengthen the faithful’. 
The missioners, who received forthright encouragement from their senior 
Scottish colleagues and generous support from the Rev. Francis House, head 
of B.B.C. Religious Broadcasting, recognised throughout that increased 
regular listening to religious broadcasts alone was no “adequate substitute 
for the means of grace, and the fellowship of the faithful”. No easy task was 
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the selection of 24 radio evangelists representative of six different communions. 
“‘Many great preachers... for the edifying of the saints within the household 
of the faith”, are, the author recognises, “‘for our non-church listeners on the 
wrong wave-length’. To estimate the lasting outcome of a mission is always 
difficult and while the last two chapters recount notable instances of success 
and some failures, Mr. Falconer avoids equating “results” with “‘success” as 
measured by Listener Research. 
BERNARD CAUSTON. 


A SOUTH INDIA DIARY 


THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA, by A. E. J. RAWLINSON, Bishop of Derby. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1951. 128 pp. 7s. 6d. 


A SouTH Inpia Diary, by J. E. L. Newsicin, Bishop in Madhurai and 
Ramnad. S.C.M. Press, London, 1951. 125 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The Church of South India is still a storm-centre in inter-Church relations. 
The inauguration of this united Church in 1947 seems to some to have been 
one of the greatest events in Church history since the Reformation : to others 
it presents itself, as was stated by a speaker in the Convocation of Canterbury 
in 1950, as an act of wilful disobedience to the revealed Will of God for His 
Church. Mis-statement, mis-representation and misunderstanding still 
abound, and it is therefore good that the main facts about this Church and its 
life should have been temperately set forth by the Bishop of Derby. The 
Bishop, as Chairman of the ““Derby Committee” of theologians which reported 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1946, and of the Sub-Committee of the 
Lambeth Conference which dealt with the South India problem, is exception- 
ally well fitted for the task. 

In three chapters — “‘Tranquebar 1919 to Lambeth 1930”, “Lambeth 1930 
to Madras 1947” and “Lambeth 1948 and After” — the history is traced from 
its beginnings up to the present time. Much space is devoted to the relation- 
ships between the Church of England and the Church of South India, but 
since the problems here dealt with are counmou to all movements for unity 
between Episcopal and non-Episcopal Churches, eve this section is of much 
more than merely Anglican interest. 

The Bishop, as he himself admits, lacks only one quatification for this 
work — he has never been in South India ; this could easily be remedied if the 
Church of South India were to invite one of its ablest and most persistent 
champions and one who has suffered much unmerited obloquy for his cham- 
pionship, to be present at the next meeting of its Synod. 
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Of the second book here reviewed I can hardly pretend to write impartially. 
The diocese of Madhurai and Ramnad over which Bishop Newbigin presides 
is the northern half of my old diocese of Tinnevelly. When the first list of 
bishops for the new Church was published, I rejoiced immeasurably that a 
part of the Flock of Christ — a rather backward part — which for twenty 
years I had tried in various capacities to serve, was to be committed to a 
chief shepherd who I knew would care for it tenderly. By what miracle of 
grace is an experienced Presbyterian missionary changed overnight into a wholly 
admirable Bishop ? 

The value of this little book lies largely in its simple and vivid informality. 
The Bishop takes us by the hand and leads us round his diocese as he performs 
the regular duties of a bishop caring for little Christian groups, mainly in 
small and scattered villages. We read of baptisms and confirmations, of 
the spreading of the Lord’s Table for the first time in a village where the 
Lord’s death has never so been commemorated since the creation of the World ; 
of problems of discipline ; problems of the spread of Communism among 
workers in the mills ; problems of unordained village workers bearing heavy 
burdens in loneliness and isolation. Much of this is familiar to the missionary. 
The special interest of this book is that it is written by a former Presbyterian, 
caring for Christians almost of all whom were formerly Anglicans or Congre- 
gationalists. The Bishop shows us how Christians of these different traditions 
are learning to live together in such a way that one tradition is not swallowed 
up by another but all are enriched by the special contribution of each. This is 
no mere mechanical juxtaposition. It is such a genuine living-together as 
those who worked for the union hoped that it might bring into being. 

This is a book to be read by all who wish to understand what the life of a 
younger Church really is like in the middle of the twentieth century, and by 
all who are interested in the problem of Christian union as it presents itself in 
the life of a united Church. 

STEPHEN NEILL. 


ERRATUM 


We apologise for a mistake in the October number of The Ecumenical 
Review (Volume IV, No. 1, page 91). In the book-review entitled THE 
DOGMA OF THE ASSUMPTION AND MARIOLOGY, the Roman 
Catholic authors of The Assumption of Our Lady and Catholic Theology 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1950), R. Winch and V. Bennett, were wrongly listed 
as Anglo-Catholics. 
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: THe CHurRCH. 3s. 6d. S.C.M. Press, London. 
; INTERCOMMUNION. 2s. S.C.M. Press, London. 
Ways OF Worsuip. 2s. S.C.M. Press, London. 
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Reports of the theological commissions of Faith and Order in preparation 
: for the third world conference to be held at Lund, Sweden, August 1952. 

: We had hoped to publish in this number a review of the above pamphlets, 
but unfortunately it has not reached us in time for inclusion. These reports, 
as well as the larger volumes on the same subjects, will be dealt with in the 
March number, which will be devoted to Faith and Order matters. 
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of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


Edmund Schlink, Professor of Systematic Theology at the University 
of Heidelberg. 





Religious Books from the 
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By F. W. DILLISTONE. As a contribution toward inter-church coopera- 
tion and the ecumenical movement, Dr. Dillistone presents a fresh treat- 
ment of the essential doctrine of the church—the Covenant and Organic 
theories. He feels that when the church fully understands these basic 
ideas, it can unite for action. $4.00 


The Travail of Religious Liberty 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON, author of Here I Stand. Written in popular 
biographical style, here are the stories of nine men who took part in the 
struggle for religious freedom within the Christian Church, including 
Calvin, Servetus, Roger Williams and John Locke. $4.00 


Experiments of 
Spiritual Life and Health 


By ROGER WILLIAMS. Edited, with a historical introduction, by WIN- 
THROP S. HUDSON. This devotional classic, originally written by Roger 
Williams as a comforting letter to his wife, has been unavailable for 


many years. Once again in print, it is a book for those who seek guidance 
and reassurance in the face of despair. $2.00 


The Gospel of God 


By ANDERS NYGREN. Translated by L. J. TRINTERUD. A brief, popular 
introduction to the theology of one of Europe’s most widely known and 
best loved Churchmen: Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, Sweden. $2.00 


The Scandal of Christianity 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Composed of five lectures given at the invitation 
and under the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary in 1946, this 
little book will be of great interest to ministers and students who are 
followers of Brunner. This is Brunner’s most popular and easily read 
book. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 
























LA PENSEE DE LA REFORME 
H. STROHL 
Une synthése des affirmations essentielles 
de la Réforme: Luther, Calvin, Farel, 
Zwingli, Bucer, etc. 
br. 7.50; rel. 10.50 


LA VIE EN CHRIST 

THEO PREISS 
L’ensemble des travaux de _ théologie 
biblique de l’éminent professeur de Mont- 
pellier 7.50 


ROYAUME DE L’ESPRIT ET 
ROYAUME DE CESAR 
N. BERDIAEFF 


Les deux structures et directions diffé- 
rentes de la conscience. 4.— 
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BOOKS 
NEW AND USED 


THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL 
COMMENTARIES, 
LITURGY, DEVOTION, 
SERMONS, CHURCH 
HISTORY, SOCIOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHIES, PHILO- 
SOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
and all subjects. Send for 
lists. State interests. 
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IAN MICHELL 


29 LOWER BROOK STREET 
IPSWICH, ENGLAND 
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SAINT PIERRE ET L’EGLISE 
0. CULLMANN 
Les recherches récentes sur la vie, |’apos- 
tolat et le martyre de saint Pierre. 
Parattra début 1952 


MARIS ET FEMMES D’APRES 
SAINT PAUL 
J.-J. VON ALLMEN 


Une étude théologique audacieuse sur les 
problémes du mariage. 3.75 


L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT TEMOIN 
DU CHRIST: I. LA LOI, 0. LES 
PREMIERS PROPHEIES 

W. VISCHER 


Une exégése hardie et intelligente des 
premiers livres de la Bible. 
Vol. I, 6.50; Vol. II, 8.50 


& NIESTLE 


PARIS 





Ein aktuelles Buch : 


A. M. CHIRGWIN, 
DAS JAHRZEHNT 
DER ENTSCHEIDUNG 


Die Aussichten der weltweiten 
Kirche. Aus dem Englischen iiber- 
tragen von Emmanuel Kellerhals. 
160 Seiten cart. Fr. 5.70 


Dieses sehr lesenswerte Buch orientiert 
uber die oekumenische Kirche, ihre 
Aufgaben und Ziele. Es gibt einen 
interessanten Ueberblick tiber Werden 
und Wachsen der jungen Kirchen in 
der ganzen Welt, untersucht weiter, 
inwieweit die jungen und alten Kirchen 
sich bisher einander genadhert haben 
und welches die verschiedenen Wege 
sind. auf denen diese Entwicklung in 
Zukunft fortschreiten mag. Es folgt die 
sehr bedeutsame Frage nach der Freiheit 
der Kirche. Endlich wird ihre bleibende 
Aufgabe_ umrissen, wobei nur ange- 
deutet sei, dass diese Aufgabe vor allem 
gegeniiber dem Judentum, dem Islam 
und dem modernen  Neuheidentum 
gesehen wird. 






Durch jede Buchhandlung oder direkt vom 
Verlag: 

Basler Missionsbuchhandlung GmbH., 

BASEL 
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BIOLOGY MAN AND GOD 
Roger Pilkington 


Beginning with Evolution and the origins of life, the argu- 
ment is built up to prove that Man, possessing an individual 
consciousness and particularly a conscience, is the result of 
a Divine purpose and not the product of a random, aimless 
process. 


5s. net 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Coslett Quin 


I 


Many preachers and teachers will welcome this book as one 
for which they have been looking. It burks none of the 
difficulties in applying the ancient law to modern situations, 
and it is full of stimulus and challenge to those who would 
live Christianly in the modern world. 


15s. net 
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CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


Studies on Faith and Work 
W. R. Forrester 


a 
S 
= 
= 
=> 
— 
= 


In these studies in work and vocation, Professor Forrester 
offers sane and practical guidance about the problem of 


living as “persons” in the complex duties and commitments 
of contemporary life. 


12s. 6d. net 
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INTO ALL LANDS 


by H. P. THOMPSON 42s. net. 


The foundation in 1701 of the amp! for the Propagation of the Gospel started 
the modern missionary work of the English Church, from which has grown the 
world-wide Anglican Communion of to-day. This book, planned to commemorate 
250 years of the Society’s life, tells Ly story of its work throughout that period. 
Many famous figures, and many who deserve to become famous, appear in the 
story, which ranges over almost the whole world, and is full of unusual informa- 
tion, interesting to the general reader and indispensable to the Church historian. 

All is seen against the background of contemporary movements in the home Church, 
and the development of the Society’s life and organization. 


SAINT TIKHON ZADONSKY 


Inspirer of Dostoevsky 


by NADEJDA GORODETZKY 21s. net. 


St. Tikhon was portrayed by Dostoevsky in two of his works. Dr. Gorodetzky 
gives an account of Tikhon’s life in the historical context of eighteenth-century 
Russia and summarizes each of Tikhon’s books, which are regarded as standard 
works on moral and ascetico-mystical theology. The biography ends with a des- 
cription of the growth of veneration for Tikhon Zadonsky and of his significance in 
literature and history. 


THE CHRISTIAN TASK IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


by A. J. APPASAMY 12s. 6d. net. 


How can the Christian Church in India most effectively bring its essential contri- 
bution to the life of that country to-day ? This is the question, a paramount ques- 
tion for the future not only of India but of the world, that Dr. Appasamy deals with 
in this book. The author is already well known to many English-speaking Christians 
by reason of his previous books on Indian life and thought. 


A CHURCH RENASCENT 


A Study in Modern French Catholicism 
by Davip WATMOUGH 8s. 6d. net. 


.a remarkably balanced study... there can be no doubting that Mr. Watmough 
ai caught the authentic echoes of such wonderful yet practical undertakings as the 
Mission de France and the Mission de Paris.”’ 

Catholic Herald 


HOLY COMMUNION AND HOLY SPIRIT 


by J. E. L. OULTON 15s. net. 


-a book which must take rank in the forefront of recent theological works. 
: This is a book for educated laymen as well as for the clergy.”’ 


Guardian 


DOES GENESIS MAKE SENSE? 


by KeiTH CHIVERS 3s. 6d. net. 


Just what is the Book of Genesis ? History, fairy stories, or what? Such questions 
are the starting point of a fascinating guide to Genesis for the inquiring layman. 


OUTLINE GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 


EASTERN CHRISTENDOM 


by H. R. T. BRANDRETH Is. 3d. net. 


This booklet aims at giving English readers a sufficient knowledge of the literature 
dealing with the life, were. history and organisation of the Eastern Churches, to 
e 


enable them to familiarise themselves, so far as is possible through the medium. of 
books, with those great Communions with which the Anglican Churches are coming 
increasingly into friendly contact. 


S°P-C:K 








DISCIPLES OF ALL NATIONS 
The Story of Christian Expansion 


by BASIL MATHEWS 


Dr. Basil Mathews was interested in missionary education all his life. 
In this book, which was his last, he tells the story of Christian missionaries 
through more than nineteen centuries: how Christianity met paganism 
when Paul preached in Galatia, when Aidan and Augustine were mission- 
aries to Britain, and when Boniface cut down the oak of Thor in a German 
forest. He describes the great periods of expansion in the sixteenth 
century, and still more in the nineteenth century, when Christian mission- 
aries were at work in Africa, India, China, Japan, Indonesia, America and 
the Pacific, and the Church for the first time became world-wide, and 
shows how in the twentieth century the younger churches have taken 
their places in the Christian family. 


Crown 8vo, 296pp., with 7 maps, and Index. 12s. 6d. net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
A LiFe oF Jesus second edition, 10s. 6d. net 


In the children’s series The Story of Christendom : 
A LitTLe LIFE oF Jesus 6s. net THE ADVENTURES OF PAUL 6s. net 


OAFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


World Council of Churches Studies 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY FOR TODAY 


A World Council of Churches Symposium on “The Biblical Authority for the 
Church’s Social and Political Message Today”’. 
Edited by ALAN RICHARDSON and WOLFGANG SCHWEITZER. 


English Edition: London S.C. M. Press (1951), 347 pp. s18/10. 

U.S. A. Edition : Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. (appearing 1952) 

Deutsche Ausgabe : Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, ca. 400 S. 

Auslieferung fiir Deutschland : Anker Verlag, Frankfurt a/M. (Erscheint 
im Januar 1952) 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD Information 
Bulletin N° A 3/4 - November 1951. 


With Annex : ESCHATOLOGY AND ETHICS, 

Compiled by WoLFGANG SCHWEITZER 24 pp. Sw. Fr. 1.- s1/2 ; 30,30 DM 1.- 
Available also in German. 

NOTES ON EVANGELISM IN FRANCE 

Edited by the Secretariat for Evangelism 60 pp. (appearing January 1952) 


CHRISTIAN ACTION IN SOCIETY — Information Bulletin N° C. 2 
January 1952. Sw. Fr. 0,50; 6d. $ 0,15 


























= ~ any ot ~ addresses given below: 





SWITZERLAND wont cure. cnc, The Ecumenical Review 


Sw. Fr. 10— 17 route de GEN 
3 (oat cheque Account 1-102 6) 
ENGLAND and sterting area ) 
39° DUNCIL, OF OH Tae T Toesiticis Ti. Beomentoct 
« n 
Dona cae ae 


17s 6d (Austr.) For AUSTRALIA, if preferred : 
Australian Counll for the World Council of Churches 
SYDNEY, N.S.W. (mentior The Ecumenical Review) 


14s For NEW ZEALAND 
ely ee singer Bed co tteee 
P.O. Box 742, 
WELLINGTON, C. | (mention The Ecumenical Review) 


U.S. A., CANADA {WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
3.— 56 Fifth Avenue, iow YORK 10, N.Y, (mention The Ecu- 
nenicol Review). (Cheque or money order) 


FRANCE and French Colonies 
. Frs. 750.—  -Fédération Protestante de France, 
47 rue de Clichy, PARIS IX* (m (mention The Ecumenical Review). 
(Postal cheque Account Paris 1371 - 93) 


HOLLAND ‘Persburéau der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk, 
Fl. 7,50 Javastraat 100, DEN HAAG (mention The Ecumenical Review). 
; (Postgiro 138211) 
NORWAY Pastor Henrik Hauge, Roahagan 25, ROA (mention The Ecumenical 
N. Cr. 14.— Review). 


BELGIUM DENMARK, SWEDEN aod if possible other countries: payment 
‘ can be by international postal order to Geneva to 
amount of Sw. Fr: 10.—. 


Sw. Cr. 12.— For SWEDEN, if 
(Postgirokonto 16 48 07) 
eM Be males Peak a 
Venderapade 8, COPENHAGEN K. (mention The Ecumenical 










Review). (Postgiro 55710) 
GERMANY = Frankfurfer Bank, FRANKFURT/Main, Neue Mainzerstr. 
DM, 10.— - (Postal ¢ Account 154, for account of Okumenischer Presse- 
> dienst No 62 — mention The Ecumenical Review.) 
ITALY Pastor Guido Comba, 107 Via IV Novembre, ROMA (mention 


Lit. 1000,— The Ecumenical Review) 
ae (Postal cheque Account’ Roma 1/1396) 







vaidoiaabiiiicadins hie eli jeunes tehcnovd. 
For the next issue, they should be in Geneva not later 
than February 20th, 1952. 


EDITIONS LA CONCORDE 


LAUSANNE 


Dr. Tutor. L, Goumaz 
Les conquétes de l’esprit 
Fr. 8.50 © 


Dr. tHéoLr. L. GoumMaz 


Timothée ou le ministére évangélique 
d’aprés Calvin et ses commentaires 


sur le Nouveau Testament, Fr. 8.50 
Préface de M. Jean-Daniel Benolt, professeur 
& Strasbourg. 


P.-A. ROBERT 


La flamme sur l’autel 


Essai sur la crise religiceuse d‘Alexandre Vinct 
présentée par le meilleur connaisseur de notre 
grand penscur vaudois. 


Fr. 7.50 


E. Brunner Notre Foi Fr. 2.— 


Ep. PrivaT 


Aux Indes avee Gandhi 


C'est son metveilieux voyage aux Indes, qu'il 
eut le rrivilége de faire avec Gandhi, que 
lauteur narre au cours de cs pages 
captivantes. 


Fr. 6.— 


Imprimerie La Concorde, Lausanne (Suisse), 1897 /12.51. 





